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JRL Aron Ourseives 


Wuy should m 
their daughters married? 


to see 


Tus is the question Lady Jeune puts to the readers 
Fortnightly Review in an article 


her to that 


recently 


of the 
tributed by 


journal 


fact 


makes or 


Wuy, indeed In view of the incontrovertible 


that marriage is the 
mars the personal happiness of individuals, the indiffer- 


one step in life which 
ence, real or pretended, of many parents to the matri- 
monial prospects of their children, is as unjustifiable as 


it is common 


THE reproach applies even less to society women than 
to those who live a more domestic life, worldly mammas 
being, as a rule, even more than commendably diligent 
in their efforts to dispose of their daughters. Nor are 
the very humble classes to be accused of backwardness 
in furthering the matrimonial interests of their nuimer- 
ous progeny. On the contrary, they discuss the matter 
in season and out of season with a frankness which, to 
is little 
a basis the reverse of sentimental. 


refined ears, short of brutal, and which reduces 
the whole affair to 

THERE remains, however, between these two extremes 
of the social organization a very large number of mothers 
at heart caring more about the subject of 


than 


who, while 
their daughters 
about any other, shrink nervously from admitting the 


future chances of matrimony 


fact, and are ready to die of shame if discovered mak- 
effort toward bringing about the results they 
so ardently desire 


ing any 


wis mistaken sense of delicacy often stands in the 


way of what might ha proved very happy unions, 
preventing mothers from ,iving proper encouragement 
to the right sort of men, thus leaving entirely to chance 
the guidance of affairs which, according to all rules of 
of the utmost 


sense and propriety, call for the exercise 


tact and discretion 


THE result of this reprehensible inertia on the part of 
parents, whether it is traceable to an unworthy timidity 
or a culpable indolence, is to place their daughters in a 
cruelly difficult position. It forces them either into the 
unpleasant and unbecoming alternative of themselves 
initiative in offering encouragement to pos- 
or, When modesty and self-respect forbid 
to “blush unseen”’ dur- 


irs of their life when they are conscious of 


taking the 


sible 


sultors, 


such a course, condemns them 


ing the yer 
appearing most fair in the eyes of men. 
x ¥ 
OUR ancestors managed these things better. Before 
ones were out of the school-room plans were 
you 


the litth 
made for their future happiness 
about the abuses of this custom, they were not so 


and, say what 
will 
regrettable as the results of our present system of in- 
difference. After all, Nature knows best what is good 
She has unalterably fixed the pairing-time of 
and to deprive youths and 


for us. 


the of all species, 


young 
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maidens of due facilities for reaching perfect manhood 
and womanhood simply from motives of general con- 
venience or expediency is to work them grievous injury. 
Parents should realize that it is their bounden duty to 
give serious thought to this question of the settlement 
in life of their children. The promptings of affection 
as well as a sense of responsibility should urge them to 
berd o' their energies toward simplifying for the young 
peonmle this great and fateful problem of complete exist- 
eu It will necessitate 
some interruption to the simple routine of domestic life, 
it will involve some extra outlay of money, it will call 
for the exercise of hospitality and a partial relinquish- 
ment, at least, of regular habits. But is it too much to 
do things for beloved children? Is their future 
happiness not worth the price of a little self-denial and 


It will entail a few sacrifices. 


these 


active effort on the part of those who have, or profess 
to have, their interests most at heart? 
* x * 

Many girls while still young are able, without any 
sacrifice of modesty, to manage these things for them- 
selves. Their beauty, vivacity or wit attracts men as 
flowers attract bees, and the duty of their parents be- 
comes rather that of keeping off than of encouraging 
suitors. But many of tke pearls of womanhood, on the 
other hand, girls who have no money nor superticial 
charms, and who do not shine on the promenade or in 
the ball-room as they do in the sweet atmosphere of the 
homes they beautify with their daily presence, these 
live and die unknown and neglected if 
made to reveal their worth to men who 


might some 
effort was 


could appreciate it. 


not 


PARENTS who are blessed with such daughters should 
remember that they have not done everything when 
they have praised them for their good sense and duti- 
fulness. No doubt it is highly gratifying toa girl to 
know that her parents love and respect her; but in her 
secret heart she cannot but envy her less scrupulous 
friend or sister many of the triumphs and conquests to 
Be- 
ing brave and unselfish, she never murmurs about the 
monotony of her existence, the perfect lack of that kind 


which she, the dutiful one, is a constant witness. 


of excitement which young hearts irresistibly crave. 
She tries to wear a cheerful aspect always, until people 
begin to believe that she does not care about social 
pleasures and their chances. But this is an egregious 
mistake, Every more 
especially one of sweet and unselfish disposition. Try 
Bring into 
her life some new interest in the shape of a good-look- 
ing young fellow who is likely to appreciate her fine 
Let them talk and walk together, if they 
Let them find each other out. 
him see her value in the 
respect before him, and 


She does care. woman cares, 


her and you will see if she does not cure. 


qualities. 
have a mind to do so, 
Ask him to dinner, and let 
household. Treat with 
make him feel that you are paying him a compliment 
when you intrust her to his Give her pretty 
clothes, and encourage her to care for her appearance. 
She will be young only once, and it is worth while to 
make her youth happy. These are only a few of the 
steps parents might take to help their daughters make 


her 


care, 


their way in the world. 
+ * 

OF course, there is always the danger that parents, 
having made a selection of a husband for their daughter, 
will wish to insist on her acceptance of him. This is 
obviously wrong and cruel. Don’t force the girl’s in- 
clinations. If you have presented one or more suitors 
to her, and that none of them appeals to her fancy, you 
are, perhaps, then justified in giving up the quest and 
leaving ber to her own devices. At least, if you have 
not succeeded in bringing your good intentions to a 
head, you have, at all events, done your duty, and 
fuund out something about the nature of your daughter 
which you hitherto did not suspect. Be satisfied with 
that result. It is a fairly good one. 

+ * 
* 

I RECOMMEND the above considerations to parents in 
general. Much more might be said on this very fruit- 
ful subject, but space does not permit it here. One 
word, however, I would add, There would not be half 
so much unrest among the women of to-day, not half 
the uneasy strivings toward indefinite goals, nor the 
general tendency to break away from the safe moorings 
of home, if an effort was made universally on the part 
of parents to settle the question of their daughters’ future 
destinies in Nature’s way—the good old-fashioned way 
of giving them a mate in whose love and in loving whom 
they would find the peace which public life will never 
yield them. 


* * 
~ 


EMILIO CASTELAR, the famous Spanish orator, has 
gone to the Monarchists. So the cable has in- 
formed the world, and the great Spaniard has friends 
and admirers in every quarter of the globe—especially 
in this country, where he is well known by his frequerft 
contributions to the American press. 


* * 
” 


WELL, to me, Castelar’s secession from the Republi- 
can party of Spain is no surprise. Neither he nor any 
of his associates in the famous Republican experiment 
that followed the retirement of Amadeus from the 
throne really understood the true meaning of repub- 


over 
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There was as little freedom under Castelar 
as under Isabella. The tyranny of one only gave place 
to the tyranny of many—that is to say, every Cabinet 
Minister became a new master in his particular sphere. 


licanism. 


ee 

INDEED, the Republican experiment was such a com- 
plete failure that it left the impression on impartial ob- 
servers that the people of Spain were not yet prepared 
for real self-government; that they needed the strong 
arm—the hand of steel in the velvet glove—for at least 
another generation. So the monarchy was restored, and 
a process of gradual modification of existing laws began. 
Reform after reform, including personal liberty, free- 
dom of debate, freedom of the press and universal 
suffrage, was granted, until, at the present moment, 
Spain is really, like England, governed by a constitu- 
tional monarchy. In short, it is republican in all but 
the mere name, though not republican in an Americ 
sense. The truth is, Spain demands a stronger central 
governing power than the United States. 

(.* 

It would not do, for instance, to have quadrennial 
elections of a monarch for Spain as we elect our Presi- 
dent. And just here it is not out of place to remark 
that many very patriotic Americans believe that our 
own system would be improved by lengthening the 
Presidential term. Six, eight, or even ten years, 
they think, would be a short enough term for each 
Administration. The advantage of longer terms than 
at present, they argue, would be in rendering less fre- 
quent the destructive excitement attending every Presi- 
dential election. The country would have a better 
chance to test a given policy, as, for instance, the 
tariff, or some modification of the monetary system. 


* * 
* 


. 
WELL, after all, perhaps we could afford to takea 
few from of the Old World teachers. 
Manifestly it would be an advantage to the business 
interests of the country to be relieved from the so fre- 
quent inseparable from the 
quadrennial system. But would that one advantage 
compensate for the possible, if not probable, dangers 
of investing one man with so much power for so many 
years? The views of all classes of readers on this sub- 
ject will be welcomed by ONCE A WEEK. 


* # 
* 


How interesting the advertising columns of a paper 
may be at times! Let all the readers of ONCE A WEEK 
look over its columns for the next four weeks and see 
if it be not true wnat paid notices may contain sugges- 
tions of little romances, hints for valuable purchuses 
and odds and ends but little dreamed of. 

* * 
* 


lessons some 


causes of apprehension 


NEW YORK STREET CLEANING OFFICIALS have decided 
to dump garbage further out at sea, so it will not come 
back to Coney Island the same day. This will costa 
little extra money, and some of the newspapers of the 
metropolis say it is only another move to squander the 
city’s money. Some newspapers in this town are very 
hard to please. 

* . * 

THIs is the day set for the great coal-miners’ strike, 
which is expected to throw three hundred thousand men 
out of employment. That is a good many men, and 
their idleness will go a long way toward making itself 
felt in the land. If these men were all members of a 
joint-stock labor union they would not have to strike, 
Such a large body of men cannot be on strike very long 
—just long enough to come to an agreement with coal 
operators. It will be only a spring outing—perhaps. 

* * * 

IT is quite evident that the income tax will have a 
hard time in the Senate. And yet if the Wilson Bill 
were passed in its present shape a tax on incomes might 
come handy to make up a possible Treasury deficit. If 
recent elections in different States mean anything, it is 
that the people are very much in earnest, and very 
much displeased about something. Which is it, think 
you—the income tax or the tariff revision? Not very 
many of the average voters have incomes of four thou- 
sand dollars. 

* * 
* 

OvrR neighbors in Newfoundland are at loggerheads. 
The Ministry have resigned, and the Governor declines 
to dissolve the Assembly so that a new election may be 
held. If the Opposition party, now in a minority, taRe 
up the reins of government their Ministry would be 
unable to effect any legislation. The Ministry resigned 
because the Governor refused an appeal to the voters to 
decide a very important question raised by Justice Win- 
ter ina recent ruling. Money expenditures were passed 
by the House some time ago and assented to by the 
Queen. Certain members of the House who partici- 
pated in these expenditures are unseated by the decision 
of Justice Winter and the expenditures declared illegal. 
The Ministry asked that the voters decide the question. 
They declared that Justice Winter’s decision is a menace 
to the spirit of the Constitution and fraught with the 
gravest dangers to the liberties of the people. The Gov- 
ernor has been instructed by the Colonial Secretary at 
London to decide the matter at his discretion, but to 
keep within constitutional lines. His action will be 
looked forward to with the keenest interest by both 
parties. 
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THe elemental fury that only discommoded the 
metropolitan district brought death and destruction 
along the New Jersey coast on the 11th inst. Upon 
several points near the Shrewsbury River ships went to 
pieces and human beings went to death before now in 
awai' of despair answered only by the roar of the angry 
waves. But never before were such scenes of grandeur 
and sublimity witnessed there. Last week, looking far 
out where the hollows of the sea were black and the 
crests snow-white, one could distinctly see great ships 
laboring to keep off that treacherous coast. As it was, 
two schooners were dashed upon the shore and all on 
board—sixteen, it is believed—were lost. The storm 
passed out to sea before midnight, from New York. 
March seems to have changed places with April this 
year F 
* ok a 

THE damage suit for breach of promise brought by 
Madeline Pollard against Representative W. C. P. Breck- 
inridge of Kentucky, was concluded at Washington, 
April 14, the verdict of the jury being fifteen thousand 
dollars for the plaintiff. The suit will be continued, so 
it is said. This case is very little in our line of subjects 
for discussion in these pages; but, in the name of 
decency, we protest against a further ventilation of its 
details. In making this protest’ we are not opposing 
the claims of Mr. Breckinridge, whatever they may be. 
Most of the essential facts are admitted; then why 
should they be rehashed? There can be no questions 
left but questions of law. These can be speedily ad- 
judicated by the jurists in the higher courts of the 
District of Columbia, and finally, if need be, by the 
court of last resort. 

* * 
* 

A HUMOROUS writer, yclept Ben King, lately died in 
Chicago, and the funeral services in his dishonor were 
held in the rooms of the Press Club of the Windy City, 
his sister and other relatives being present. The word 
“dishonor’’ is not a typographical error, as will be ac- 
knowledged when it is stated that, after brief religious 
services, several persons inade ribald remarks that 
“caused a shudder not only in the veiled row, but in 
the hearts of those who had known Ben King best.” 
The president of the Whitechapel Club got off the fol- 


lowing: 


‘Ben has the best of it. We fare the worst in being alive. He is 
the first man in our club to die, and he will be the last to be forgot- 
te I do not know of anything better to say than to repeat a 
Whitechapel sentiment, which runs: 

** Then stand to your glasses steady, 


And drink to your comrade’s eyes 
Here’s a health to the dead already 
And hurrah! for the next who dies.’ 
A Mr. Hull. next made some vulgar remarks, con- 
cluding with these verses : 


VALE BEN KING. 
D Ben * To leave us now, 
Just when, somehow, 
et You had a show 
15 Yours ™* seems toe bid 
We miss you, Ben; 100 ow. sad, 
If you've got to go.” 


I don’t know when 

I've felt so bad in years. 
Finally another modern scoffer at death, named John 
McGovern, capped the climax by declaring ‘“‘Ben King 
was a fool. He had the face of a fool, and the expres- 
sion of afool.’’ Chicago, and, above all, Chicago’s Press 
Club, owes it to itself to get rid of the three funereal 
buffoons. But where can they be sent? 

a 

NEW YorkK Harbor is threatened with ruin by the 
dumping of garbage in forbidden waters. There is 
nothing to do in this case but stop the dumping. The 
world’s commerce needs the harbor. That garbage may 
have to be burned yet—a process which would not burt 
the harbor or anything else. 

* * 
* 

LAWYER JOHN GRAHAM of New York did not survive 
the amputation of his leg last week. After the opera- 
tion he sank into a deep sleep, from which he seemed 
to awake only at the last moment, just in time to feel 
the icy finger of death upon his lips. It is said that his 
life-long friend, Daniel E. Sickles, pleaded with him for 
a whole day to submit to the operation to save his life. 
It was the act of a brave man to take the last desperate 
chance to head off the grim destroyer—gangrene. One 
can well imagine the mute protest of this strong man 
against the awful situation that confronted him—death 
in both branches of the parting of the road! 

* * 


THE death of Senator Vance of North Carolina, April 
14, removes from the Upper House one of its ablest and 
most experienced legislators. He was in public life 
almost continuously since his admission to the bar, in 
1852, in his twenty-second year. he cause of death 
was apoplexy. 

* * Ad 

GENERAL Henry W. Stocum of Brooklyn died early 
on the morning of Saturday, April 14. He was several 
times member of the House of Representatives, and will 
be known in history as one of the heroes of Gettysburg. 
He was connected with many of the great enterprises of 
the metropolitan district. He was buried, April 17, in 
Greenwood, with imposing military honors, There are 
not many more of the older corps commanders left. 
They are dropping with pathetic frequency, one by one, 
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covered with honors; but not infrequently neglected, 
politically, by a generation, many of whom do not re- 
member or do not appreciate the work these heroes 
have done. It must be said of General Slocum that he 
hadithe respect of all, including the politician-rulers ; 
but it cannot be said that he was suited by nature or 
training to be popular among them for several years 
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before his death. The nation honors his memory. 
School children will read of him on that terrible march 
with Sherman. All will remember him as great in 
peace no less than in the field, 


DAVID DUDLEY FIELD. 

Davip DupLEeyY FieLp died, at the home of his 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Dudley Field, 22 Gramercy Park, 
April 18th. He arrived home from a European trip 
only two days before in good health. Just twenty-four 
hours before his death he was seized with a congestive 
chill. Pneumonia developed, and the aged patient was 
unable to resist it. Mr. Field had expected to spend 
his summer among the Berkshire Hills, in Connecticut, 
where he was born. As soon as the news of his death 
was made known flags were run up at half-mast on the 
City Hall and over the Lawyer's Club in the Equitable 
Building. The funeral took place Sunday, the 15th, and 
the body was removed to Stockbridge, Mass., for inter- 
ment. 

Mr. Field was one of the oldest members of the New 
York bar. He was born at Haddam, Conn., February 
13,1805. He began public life by writing a letter, after- 
ward made public, to Julian C. Verplanck, on ‘‘The Re- 
form of Our Judicial System,” in 1839. He addressed 
the Albany Legislature on the same subject. In New 
York he is known as the Father of the Code. At the 
general election in 1841 he was nominated by the Demo- 
crats for the Assembly, but defeated. He failed to get 
the Democratic nomination to the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1846, because he was opposed to the annexa- 
tion of Texas and the extension of slavery. Neverthe- 
less, when the work of the Convention was indorsed by 
the people of the State, in November, 1846, it contained 
two provisions for the reform of judicial procedure and 
for a general code, both of which were drafted by Mr. 
Field. His work in codifying the laws of New York 
was gradually adopted by most of the other States. He 
was invited by a Parliamentary Committee and a Crown 
Commission in England to meet with them and explain 
the methods and extent of codification in New York. 
Mr. Field's Code of Procedure was adopted in England 
and the colonies. He was a member of the Electoral 
Commission that decided in favor of Hayes against Til- 
den, in 1877, by a vote of 8 to 7, Mr. Field voting and 
arguing for Mr. Tilden. He was member of the House 
of Representatives for eight weeks, being elected to fill 
out the term of Smith Ely, who had been elected Mayor 
of New York. The three brothers of David Dudley 
Field, who have become famous, are—Cyrus W, Field, 
who died a year ago; Stephen J. Field, one of the As- 
sociate Justices of the United States Supreme Court, 
and the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field, editor of the Lvan- 
gelist. Mr. Field was three times married. He has 
one child now living, Lady Musgrave of Sussex, En- 
gland, whose husband, Sir Anthony Musgrave, was 
at one time a well-known Governor of Newfound- 
land, and was Governer of Queensland, Australia, 
when he died. David Dudley Field ranks with the 
greatest jurists of this century. He was chosen first 
president of an international association for reform and 
codification of the laws of nations, having for its special 
object the substitution of arbitration for war. ‘‘The 
Draft Outlines of An International Code’’ was published 
by him and submitted to the association. It is now a 
standard work of authority everywhere. The com- 
mittee to whom it was submitted. and by whom it 
was unanimously approved, were the following: For 
England—George Denman, now Judge of the Common 
Pleas, Chairman; Lord Hobart, T. E. Headlam, Sir 
Travers Twiss, George Shaw Lefevre, W. T. S. Daniel, 
T. Chisholm Anstey, George W. Hastings. W. 8S. Cook- 
son, John Westlake, Secretary; for the United States 
—David Dudley Field, William Beach Lawrence; for 
France—M. Berryer and M. Desmarest; for Germany, 
Baron Von Mittermeier, Baron Franz Von Holzendorf, 
Dr. R. Von Mohl; for Italy—Count Sclopis and Sig. 


vw 


Ambrosoli; for Russia—Professor Katchenowsky; fot 
Belgium—Professor Hans 

David Dudley Field attributed not only his success 
in life, but his mental and physical vigor to hard werk 
Among all the distinguished men he had met he singled 
out Lincoln as the one who had impressed him most, 
He practiced law for sixty years, and was noted for his 


deep learning and skillful handling of facts. He was 
a cool, deliberate speake1 He leaves the scene of his 
labors with, perhaps, more and more substantial work 


done for civilization than has been done by any othe 
one man of this century. His name is added to the roll 
of our illustrious dead. He was one of the few whose 
work has left its impress upon the civilized world 


WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING 


THE officers of the Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution have a movement on foot to try 
and secure public recognition for their first president 
general, the late Mrs. Caroline Scott Harrison, wife of 
the ex-President, by having her portrait placed upon a 
new postage stamp. The proposition was laid before 
the Board of Management of the National Society, who, 
in turn, presented the subject to ex-President Harrison 
with a view of gaining the assent of the family before 
pushing the movement further. Should his answer be 
favorable the matter will be laid before the Post-oflice 
Department. 

At the formal opening of the New York Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, held here rece ntly, 
the question of admitting women to its councils was 
summarily dealt with in the following resolution passed 
by the Council: 

The Woman's Suffrage Question has taken a sudden 
leap into popularity in quarters from which hitherto it 
has been rigidly excluded. A number of society women 
are now enlisted in the swelling ranks of those who are 
working to have the word ‘‘male’’ struck out of the 
article setting forth the qualifications of voters at the 
next Constitutional Convention, to be held in May. 
Strenuous efforts are being made to secure signatures 
to the petition which is in circulation, and the subject 
is now acommon topic of conversation at fashionable 
dinners and receptions. Drawing-room meetings have 
been held by Mrs. Henry Sanders, Mrs. Da Coppet, Mrs 
Ben Ali Haggin, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Mrs. Henry M. Clark 
and other prominent ladies, the result being that many 
weighty names have been secured, the owners of which 
could not easily have been reached through other sources 
All the supporters of the movement are sanguine as to 
the result of the petition, and anticipate a crowning 
victory for their sex at the approaching Convention 

The members of the Women’s Press Club met, on 
April 6, at the Holland House, to hear Mrs. Helen H. 


Gardywer lecture on the subject of ‘‘Woman as an 





Annex.”’ Mrs. Gardner severely criticised the woman 
who acquiesces in everything without knowing why, 
who is stupidly credulous and narrowly conservative 
She showed the advantages of higher education for 


women, which lifted her out of the condition of being 
an annex to and for the glory of man. 

Mrs. Koranzi.of Syria, a delegate to the World's 
Fair, also addressed the meeting, followed by Colonel 
Smart and Mr. James A. Herne. 

On Tuesday afternoon the Society for Political Study 
held its regular weekly meeting at No. 125 East Twenty 
third Street. Miss May Connery read a brightly-writ 
ten paper on the Hawaiian question, giving a general 
and impartial review of the causes of the late disturb- 
ance in the islands, clearly outlining the policy of ex 
President Harrison, and relating the acts of Minister 
Stevens and Paramount Commiussioner Blount \t the 
conclusion of this useful and interesting lesson in con 
temporary history, a discussion followed, several of the 
ladies present taking an animated part. 

Lady Henry Somerset has started a new benevolent 
scheme, her object being to open an industrial farm 
home to which inebriate women, who would otherwise 
be sent to prison, may be consigned for such periods of 
time as are likely to effect a cure. She proposes to 
make the Home almost entirely self-supporting by the 
lubor of the women. Healthy out-door occupation, she 
thinks, is the best remedy for the diseased bodies and 
impaired minds of the victims of strong drink, hence 
she will put them to gardening, poultry-feeding, dairy 
work and bee-keeping. She hopes to raise £1,000 by 
May, having made an appeal to the public for subscrip 
tions, and if successful, will start the Home with that 
amount. 


CONCLUSION OF A GREAT NOVEL 
THE second and concluding volume of Schubin's 
il 


“Chords and Discords,’’ which all subscribers will re 


ceive with the present number, will be found to be in 
tensely interesting. The reader who has been carried 
through the first volume, describing the awful struggles 
of a.well-meaning but weak man suffering the conse 
quences of one fatal error, will be treated to a succes 
sion of surprises in the second volume. Certainly there 
has been no novel published for ten years that dissects 
human passion with more skill and terrible accuracy 
The hero, 


Jaron Schlitzing, whose feeble nature and conflicting 


than Miss Schubin’s ‘‘Chords and Discords.’ 


emotions are so graphi illy depicted up to the second 
meeting with Lena, is carried along, step by step, in 
the drama of passion until the awful climax which 
invests this wonderful novel with such an absorbing 
interest. 

which fol 


lows in No. 4, Vol. 13, is another of those masterly 


Edgar Fawcett’s ‘‘Martyr of Destiny,’ 


works, which appear only once in a while to rous 
the reading public out of a somnolent mood produced 
by a monotonous series of commonplace novels. But 


more of this hereafter 
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LILLIAN 


Mr. and Mrs. Perugini at Home. Sundays. Seven to nine o'clock. 
318 Seventy-seventh Street, West. : 

IF you are in the good graces of Fortune and of Mrs. 
Perugini, you may receive one of these cards. If you 
£0, you will meet not only many persons well known 
in art, music and the drama, but women of social 
prominence and men distinguished in the Jaw and 
medicine — and, yes! in the Church. Mrs. Perugini 
is a devout Catholic. She respects, loves her faith. 
The impression among the million is that on the morn- 
ing of the Seventh Day Mrs. Perugini sleeps till high 
noon. On the contrary, Mrs. Perugini may be seen any 
Sunday morning in attendance at a church not far from 
her home. She is dressed quietly, and comes and goes 
without ostentation. 

Her house? A four-story brown-stone, with nothing 
to distinguish it from others in the row, excepting the 
bay window which rounds out from the second story. 
This window looks down on Riverside Drive and across 
the Hudson to Jersey’s meadows. Miss Russell paid 
forty thousand dollars for this house, just before wed- 
ding Mr. Perugini. Her wealth, by the way, runs well 
into six figures. After accumulating for fifteen years 
she is now a financier with very definite plans regard- 
ing investments. Her own Lillian Russell Opera Com- 
pany is a perfect gold mine. 

You find the home of the prima donna all that 
you expected, and more that you didn’t expect. Soft 
carpets and rich rugs, white-capped maids flitting 
about, deep couches smothered under cushions, crys- 
tal chandeliers, broad mirrors, exquisite furniture and 
hangings, lovely tea-sets, lace curtains, each worth a 
team of thoroughbred trotters—all these you expected. 
_ But come up into the library and you find a collec- 
tion of books on music and the drama which would 
arouse envy in the heart of any member of the Grolier 
Club, And their mistress knows ti:22e books as she 
knows the nofes ina score. Then come up to the top 
floor. Here »ou find a skylighted studio in the rear and 
a complete gymnasium in the front. These you did not 
expect. 

In the studio are drawings and pictures with pencil 
and brush, evidences of an artistic talent of no mean 


RUSSELL IN COMIC OPERA AT THE CASINO, NEW YORK. 


order. Indeed, Miss Russell started in life as an artist; 
the thought of becoming a singer never entered her head 
till after she had devoted her time to painting for some 
years, when, one night, Tony Pastor, hearing her sing 
“The Kerry Dance” in a friend’s parlor, said to her: 
“T’ll give you forty dollars a week to sing that in my 
theatre.’’ It was in accepting that offer that she began 
her career as asinger. Playing the violin is another of 
Miss Russell's accomplishments. Sunday evenings she 
still makes the violin speak to a small coterie. 

The gymnasium is Miss Russell’s particular hobby. 
Here she invites those of her friends similarly inclined 
to fence with her, to vault, to test strength, and to box. 
Her twelve-year-old daughter, Lillian the younger, is 
a strong, healthy girl, well skilled in the various arts 
of self-defense. Mrs. Perugini is so fond of sport that, 
last Thanksgiving, she ordered the Casino closed, sacri- 
ficing the harvest of the box-office for a harvest of en- 
joyment at the football game. 

Our singer is a stickler for the rules of health. She 
knows that nothing is moré easily lost than the voice 
and that, notwithstanding all possible care, it may be 
lost in a moment. 

“The voice,’’ she says, ‘demands constant watchful- 
ness and observance of the strictest rules of health. 
Show me the singer who takes late suppers and keeps 
late hours as a habit, and in a few years I will show 
you that singer with a voice that is husky and a register 
that is contracted. As a matter of fact, during the sea- 
son, I live like an anchorite, eschewing religiously many 
delicacies of the table that I love, and securing at all 
hazards my full quota of sleep.”’ 

This ‘‘anchorite’’ sometimes has as many as thirty 
invitations to lunch in one day. And she usually ac- 
cepts—only one, of course. But dinner? No, no! She 
must sing. So she dines at home, quietly, en famille 
with her husband and her daughter. 

The current rumor that Lillian Russell is turning 
with serious intentions toward the camp of grand opera 
is untrue. ‘‘Some years ago,’’ she says, “‘I was urged 
to go to Europe and pursue my studies in grand opera 
for four years. 1 refused. I foresaw in the signs of 
the times that heavy grand opera was losing its charin 


even for intellectual audiences, and that light opera 
was supplanting it. I have not changed my mind since 
then.”’ 

Such is the glimpse which I myself have caught of 
the Queen of Comic Opera, who began life in lowa as 
Helen Louise Leonard; who was re-christened later by 
Tony Pastor, ‘‘Lillian Russell;’’ who left the variety 
stage as Mrs. Harry Baraham, entered the Casino as 
Mrs. Fred Solomon, and who now receives at her home 
as Mrs. John Chattertun-Perugini.—GILSON WILLETS. 
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FOREST MOODS. 
Tuere is singing of bird t 1 wet woods 
In the heart of the lister 
Pewees and thrushes and spart t few 
And all the notes of their throats are true 
The thrush in the innermost ash takes on 
A tender dream of the treasured and gone 
But the sparrow singeth with und cheer 
Of the night and light of the present and here 
There is shining of flowers in the ep wet wood 
In the heart of the sensit s 
The tT wate rvell and the ! ure 
And ever eaf of their sheaf is fair 
Careless and bold, without dream of woe 
The tri 


iums scatter their flags of snow 
But the pale wo« ! 
Agloow with the 





of a sorrowful race 
ARCHIBA LAMPMAN 


-e- 
“MILRE”’ AND MATRIMONY. 
No. 150 Nassau Street, 
To the Editor of ONCE A WEEK 


to find a wife whonse 


A rich New York gentleman, aged 
character somewhat resembles that of * Milre the heroine of a novel 
yublished lately in Collier's Once a Weel Ar respectable young 
fay answering this description is ° ested to correspond with J 


B. 8., Box 321, Herald, 2d Street Bran« 


The above clipping from the Agony Column of the 
Herald, Sunday, March 11, may interest you. It shows 
the far-reaching influence of ONCE A WEEK fiction, 
which creates ideals for the matrimonially inclined, 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS DONNELLY, 








1UR men, in the last five years, have achieved 





distinction in English letters, and Fame, who 
re rds the literary artist meagrely in pro 
portion to the delight he brings, has been 
prodigal t them ot chaplets and of coin. 
These men are still young men—the eldest 
being not yet thirty-five. Their honors have 





met them early, and they have been won over 
that vast centre of civilization where 
putations are it seems to the American, froim 
union of talent and a kind of 
and whether indorsed by the literary critic of 
Lpse dixit of a Nestor in statecraft, 
royalty itself, reach us only to grow 
the estimation of their ‘‘kin 


ea in 
r Thi ide as 
some rare social nec 
romancy 

a great 
or the 
greater, somehow, in 


journal, the 


patronage ol 
be- 


yond sea Some of these men show in their work the 
influence of a great Scotsman in modern literature, 
whose own fame is scarcely older than a decade, but 


Wizard of 





who is himself the brilliant successor of that 


his race whose like mankind shall never see again, 
Perchance this fealty which a younger generation 
shows to Sir Walter's tenets of romance may cause 


a placid smile upon that rugged face in a world afar, 
and we doubt not that cordial recognition of the loyalty 
of contemporary genius is not wanting from him who 
still waves his wand beneath the palms of Samoa. So 
vreat a thing it is to have transmitted to kindred minds 
the precious fire of Romance 

Of the four novelists of whom I write, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, J. M. Barrie, Conan Doyle and Gilbert Parker, our 
business is with the last, and he is not the eldest, indeed, 
the least endowed. Bare ly thirty two, this young 
writer has appealed to the world, during the last three 
. with such sustained power and moral force that 
i. is well worth the world’s while to attend to him. Not 
needed; for, in the main, the 
touch of a master is soon apparent to heedless or atten- 
1 is the fascination of this writer's 
and sincere his appreciation of 


nor 
Vear 
the suggestion be 


and suc 
style, and so accurate 
artistic values, that he captivates and holds a large and 


tive ears, 





rrowing audience One cannot close the covers of ‘‘The 
Chief Factor his tirst novel, without feeling, with 
Spel cer, that 
the pla 
\ | tie arm l ver sl ri 

\ gentle knight,’’ ine ! And we shall not follow 
him far e’er we nd him of doughty bearing and 
knightly heart; nor shall we look in vain for the 
blazon of the red cross on his shield. 

But follow him as we may, we of America cannot 


fail to feel for him a ready sympathy and cordial kind- 
our own continent he writes, and 


liness, since 16 Is of 
the art which he commands has been begotten but a 
tew miles north of u and fostered by the same sun 


and soil that has made our own artists great. He has 
chosen for his field the vast areas once controlled by 
the strong but kindly policy of the ‘‘Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany,’ and he introduces us toa land that knows the 
ustere frown as well as tbe rare smile of the North— 
and of primeval silences and predominant snow—-of 
‘oyageurs and coureurs des bois who 





au 





hardy and brave 
battle valiantly with Nature in her fiercest moods, since 
their days between two deaths—Hunger and 
Cold. Eminently well bas Mr. Parker done this, for the 
Worth is cradled in his and without elaborate 
description or apparent effort, he makes us feel the at- 
mosphere of his story, the ice plains and the frozen 
fields, the splendid starlight of the nights, the roseate 
elamour of the dawns, the white horror of the avalanche, 
and the fearful mystery of restful, silent, omnipotent 
snow. All this and more he brings vividly before us, 
while he tells us of deeds that brave souls have wrought 
and deaths that men have died in the elemental 


les of mankind 


they pass 


bones: 


gallant 














stre 

\ slight res é of the incidents of our author's 
biography make it at once apparent how excellent 
and complete was his literary equipment for the career 
begun is infancy and boyhood were passed in 
Canada among such sceges and surroundings as he 
has thrillingly described, and, as he grew to man- 
hood, the salient characteristics of that life were in- 
grained upon his mind and heart. After graduating 
at the University of Toronto, he held the chair of En- 


vlish Literature in that college for three years, mean- 
while preparing for the Church by theological study. 
Responsibilities came upon him early, and abandoning 
the idea of entering the ministry, he sailed for Australia, 
representative olf the Sidney Morn- 
ing Herald, did important service for that paper on 
the remote frontier, acquitcing himself—though only 
twenty-four—with such credit and judgment that the 
position which he took in a matter of State policy was 
eventually sustained by the Government. Having thus 
won his spurs with this enterprising journal, he was 
afterward sent by them on several important missions, 
in their service on a voyage to the 
duties several years were passed, 
returned to Canada, his early 
but his travels 


in 1885, and, as the 





eventually sailing 
In these 
and 


South Seas 


when he resigned 


home Here he determined to remain; 

and the broad view of life gained by them gave him 
that summons into the w orld of letters which, soon or 
late, comes to him born to wield the pen. He put his 


family ties and affections behind him, with that phi- 
which the Englishman well understands, and 
set sail for London with the settled resolve to try his 
fortunes in that mighty market, which has been said, 
truth, to be ‘‘an 


losoplhv 


cynicism, and yet with a certain 
nvocation to suicide writ in stone, 

Mr. Parker did not find it such. How he ha; suc- 
ceeded the record of the last three vears has brilliantly 
shown. Beg with a series of clean-cut and cap- 
stories, told with exquisite art and a master’s 
elemental passions, he has given us 
at last, in ‘‘Pierre and his People,’’ a volume that, 
judged by the applause it elicited and the success it 
rained, might well have satistied a less ambitious man. 


with 


Inning 
tivating 


knowledge of the 
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upon his laurels. He had put 
and conscientious labor into 


Mr. Parker did. is. rest 

hours of earnest thought 
the sorrows and struggles of those adventurous spirits 
whose fortunes link themselves with those of ‘‘Pretty 
Pierre, But hardly were they completed than, with 
a larger canvas and a no less competent hand, he told 
the story of the lives of certain Scotch lads and 
whose loves and destinies were decided in the strange 
new world. So convincingly has he done this, and 
with a grasp so masterly upon the roots of human 
character, its foibles and impulses, and the passion that 
from them springs; so finely is the Divine attribute of 
forgiveness suggested, and with a pathos so compelling, 
that it is difficult to conceive of a reader who is not the 
better for it, and the influence of the story grows. Not 
nor in two, is the spell laid aside which the 


lassies 


In one day, 
author w 
In quick succession and with no diminution of power 
Mr. Parker has followed up his earlier successes. Since 
the Chief Faccor’’ we have had ‘‘Mrs. Falchion’’ and 
“The Translation of a Savage,’’ admirable achievements 
in a difficult field. Both these books are known in 
America, but the world of London has testified its 
favor to other books for which this Western audience 
must wait a little patiently. During the past summer 


aves. 


a thrilling novel, which deals with the history of 
Quebec, and has the stirring title of ‘‘The Trail of 
the Sword,’’ has been delighting the many readers 


of The Illustrated News, supplemented by illustrations 
admirable in conception and excellent in art. And yet 
ancther novel, ‘‘The Trespasser,’’ has awakened wide 
discussion as a ‘‘Christmas Annual.’’ Journals of wide 


repute, and whose critics make and unmake public opin- 
ion, have received it with an energy that admits of no 
middle ground. 

It is not easy within the limits of this brief article 
to do so clever a man as Gilbert Parker justice, and we 





GILBERT PARKER. 
undertaken this review of him in no 
carping spirit. Such faults as we may have noticed, 
indeed, are not vital, and do not seriously affect the 
general merit of his work. It seems captious to quibble 
with so excellent a workman, and there is little that the 
author requires us to overlook. A slight tendency to 
certain Englishisms which greet rather unfamiliarly 
the American ear is now and then met with, and is, of 
course, attributable to his London audience. Certainly 
we cannot find fault with Mr. Parker for this. Nor do 
we think he should be blamed for a tendency to antici- 
pate the clever plotting of his stories by some impetuous 
sentence or telling phrase. In most instances, to our 
mind, he piques interest by this method, and as he does 
it, it is generally rare art. We would not commend 
the practice, however, toatyro. Mr, Parker has been 
criticised for certain artificialisms from an eminent 
source—unjustly, as it seems to us; for the effect of his 
work is certainly as real and masterful, though often 
almost poetic, as any that we at present recall. 

Despite the pleasure that the author gives his reader, 
it may be noticed that humor plays a subordinate part 
in his stories; but the impression given is not of one 
deficient in humor, but who uses it with a restraining 
hand. If wit makes fewer friends than enemies, there 
is little doubt that humor endears. In the hands of its 
masters it has wrought a kindly spell upon their pages 
that the weary often seek to cheer and to amuse. But 
the hand that created ‘“‘Shon McGaun’’ and ‘Pretty 
Pierre’ has this province at command, if he desire it, 
and Mr. Parker is yet on the threshold of his career. It 
is evident that he thinks there are greater issues in story- 
telling, and he employs them in the domain of the pa- 
thetic. And with rare skill. For, as we read, the con- 
viction comes home to us that this author has thought 
long and earnestly upon the secrets that lie at the heart 
of life, and has treated them with subtle insight and 
power. It is not in human belief that a man shall 
write thus powerfully without careful preparation and 
painstaking care. A philosophy so commendable and 
a knowledge of the human heart so intricate as he dis- 
plays is not obtained by meditation and midnight hours 
alone. Hard work Mr. Parker acknowledges he has 
done, and he isa believer in the divinity of work. It 
is a pleasure to commend him in this as in other things. 
But, for the most part, he has studied his types in the 


confess to have 


é 
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free air and sunlight, and he has the keen and search- 
ing power of observation that looks quite through ‘‘the 
names of things’’ and is not wanting to good gray eyes. 

There is this, too, to be said for him (and the ladies 

will not fail to notice it, nor having done so, are they 
likely to forget it), that he cherishes highest in his 
esteem the good and pure of womankind. He will not 
scorn to break a lance in their fair favor, and he holds 
thei in a knightly heart. To his honor be this spoken. 
In the soul of every great artist the reverence for that 
sex, to which he owes his being and the possibility of 
a life beyond, is never wanting. Veiled as it may be in 
gentle satire or stern reproof, the spirit to worship the 
true and the beautiful struggles ever onward and up- 
ward. And so when we read these fine tales of this 
young romancer, we feel unconsciously, as we turn his 
pages, that Sir Galahad is in the lists once more—the 
good Sir Galahad ‘‘whose strength is as the strength of 
ee whose tough lance thrusteth sure.’’ As we 
see the characters of such women as Jean Fordie and 
such men es David Venlaw unfolded on the glowing 
page, a light is round the warrior’s helm that flasheth 
from afar; and, without comparison or disparagement, 
we bid other knights at the Round Table of our common 
literature look well to saddle-girth and spur. He shall 
ride many a gallant tourney with them yet, and shiver 
many a lance before his crest go down. 

But one word more. It is this: that we of America 
welcome with pleasure and a certain pride a writer like 
Gilbert Parker to the ranks of the Romanticists. Real- 
ism has no charm for talent such as his. Even the 
Realists themselves look back to a day in their earlier 
lives when the tooth of disappointment and respcnsi- 
bility had not bitten too deeply into the fair exterior of 
the poetic and the ideal. No matter what these anat- 
omists and photographers may think, there is some- 
thing God-given in the mission and the power of the 
Romanticist. He lifts his reader above the sweat and 
turmoil of his daily life, and in that rarer atmosphere 
in which he breathes encourages honest hearts to noble 
ends. If there is anything divine in literature — and 
what conscientious artist ever doubted it?—it is that fine 
scorn of the pessimistic and the actual which enables 
genius to smooth the wrinkles from the brow of Care, 
to sustain the Spirit drooping with the ills of life, and 
to fire anew ‘‘that firmer ambition that makes men 
great and pure.’’ Not all the mistaken toil that the 
whole army of Realists have devoted to unfolding be- 
fore the woful eyes of men the failures and weaknesses 
of their kind, have availed so greatly in the cause of 
human enlightenment as the work of some simple ideal- 
ist who, having the light of Truth in his breast, has, 
with a noble hope for humanity and its aims, wrought 
from the tissue of his imagination a single hero among 
those choicer spirits of Romance who, ‘‘holding his con- 
science unmixed with blame, has been, in all conjunc- 
tures, true to himself, his country, and his God.”’ 

HOWARD SEELY. 
e+ — — 
NEWSPAPER JOKER. 





THE 


I 
YEs, yes, my son, I know I’m “ cross" 
I cannot sing to-night, 
Nor tell you some weird fairy-tale 
To fill you with affright 
For all day long my pen has tried 
lo fling the flippant ink, 
To make men laugh who read the news 
For fear that they might think: 
For thinking, boy, is out of style, 
And men prefer to read 
Whate’er will make them joyous, smile 
And, so, I scrawl my screed. 


Il. 
But you, my son, should give me grace, 
For while I joke, you eat; 
A little humor—paid by space— 
Means shoes upon your feet. 
That little toy I brought to-night, 
To furnish you with fun, 
It cost me, darling, nothing much 
In short, ‘twas just a pun. 
And if, perchance, you break the wheel, 
Or split a weakly spoke, 
Twill not be such a fatal thing 
I'll crack a daily joke. 








III. 
Then let me off to-night, my boy; 
My fun has all run out, 
The frolic fancies of my brain 
Dance painfully about. 
To-morrow I will curb my wit 
And give the public stint, 
That I may have a gem for you 
We'll never put in print. 
So run to bed, my little man, 
And kiss me—so—good-night. 
And I¥—oh, never mind, my boy; 
I—I—you know, must write. 
Epwarp 8. VAN ZILE. 


>2e< 
SCIENCE AND AMUSEMENT. 
A LITTLE VESUVIUS, 

Place at the bottom of a jar of water a small bottle 
of red wine, corked, but having a narrow hole pierced 
through the cork. -On account of the difference of den- 
sity of the two liquids, the 
water will penetrate into 
the bottle and the wine 
will rise in a narrow fila- 
ment and spread itself over 
the surface of the water. 
In order to present this 
phenomenon in a_pictur- 
esque manner, you have 
simply to conceal the bottle 
of wine under a covering of 
earth shaped to represent a 
mountain or voleano,taking 
care to keep a narrow pas- 
sage free at the top in a line 
with the hole in the cork, to 
form the crater. By slightly 
agitating the water in the 
jar, the mounting fluid will 
be made to resemble the lurid smoke of a volcano driven 
by the wind, furnishing a nearly exact representation 
of Vesuvius in a state of eruption. 





The guaranteed cure for all headaches is 
Bromo-Seltzer—trial bottle 10 cts. 


For upward of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has been 
used for children with never failing success. It corrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
remedy. Twenty-five cts. a bottle. 
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ARBUTUS. 
et and modest April flower, 
ym searching eyes so coyly hiding 





ear that in sor uckless hour, 
Thou, if more bold, wouldst merit chiding 
Thou knowest not how fair thou art, 
If such a thought explains thy shyness, 
Or pride would play a larger part 


And thou wouldst have us call thee, * Highness,’ 


Be bashful still; retain this grace, 
And from rough gaze be still retiring 
However fair a lovely face. 
‘Tis this that makes it worth desiring 
Horace D. REevt 
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SEVENTY-=FIRST REGIMENT, 
N. G. S.N. Y. 


HE recent formal entry of the Seventy-first 
Regiment into their superb new armory, on 
Park Avenue, between Thirty - third and 
Thirty-fourth Streets, and the grand ball 

given on the 20th of the current month, 
makes this a peculiarly appropriate time for 
the present article. The Seventy-first Regi- 
ment is distinctively American, its organiza- 
tion having been due to a resolution passed 
by the ‘“‘Order of United Americans,’’ in 1849. A com- 

mittee was duly appointed, and J. M. Parker, H. W. 

Fish, H. W. Fish, Jr., and William Kellock met at the 

Eagle Drill-rooms, on the corner of Delancey and Chris 

tie Streecs, to discuss the formation of the prospect- 

ive regiment. The result was the organization of 
the “American Rifles,’’ the embryonic Seventy-first, 
which was attached to Colonel Ryer’s First Regi- 
ment, and paraded for the first time on Evacuation 

Day, 1850. The intensity of the dominant spirit of 

the battalion can be imagined when it is stated that 

Captain Parker, of Company A, actually resigned on 

learning that one foreigner had taken part in the initial 

parade. 

The battalion, having increased to eight companies 
by the spring of 1852, was organized into a regiment, 
officially known as the Sevevty-first, and adopted the 
motto: ‘Pro aris et pro focis."’. The old ‘‘Red House”’ 
was the scene of most of 
— : : the drilling. The change 
P2O ARIS ET PROFOCIS, of rifles for muskets, in 








1853, naturally suggested 
a change of title, and the 
regiment became  popu- 
larly known as_ the 
‘““American Guard.”’ At 
the time of the first regi- 
mental parade, September 
5, 1856, six hundred and 
eighty-four men appeared 
in line, making the Sev- 
enty-first the leading regi- 
ment in New York in point 
of membership. That it 
led in other respects was 
fairly attested on June 15, 
1857, when it won the Ro- 
man ‘‘Eagle’’ in a grand 
competitive drill at New- 
burgh. 

The crack regiment's 
new rifled muskets had 
just been delivered when, 
on Independence Day, 
1857, it was called out to 
quell a riot in the ‘“‘Bloody 
Sixth Ward.’’ The dis- 

MEDAL. persion of the _ rioters 
on the appearance of the 
troops obviated the necessity of practicing the new 
weapons on human targets. In the following No- 
vember it was the guard of honor at the interment 
of General Worth. It was again called out for guard 
duty that entailed much hardship from October 6 to 19, 
1858, during the ‘“‘Quarantine War’’ on Staten Island, 
and was escorted by the Seventh Regiment on its return 
to the city. In that year its numbers were augmented 
by the accession of the famous ‘‘Light Guard,’’ the old- 
est independent company in New York. 

The Seventy-first Regiment had won honors during 
times of peace, but it was in the crucial period of the Re- 
bellion that it achieved glory and lasting renown. When 
their colenel, on April 16, 1861, asked all those willing 
to fight for the Union to stand forward, they stepped 
forth as one man. They were mustered in at Washing- 
ton seventeen days later for three months’ service. The 
regiment was in action several times during that brief 
period, but it was at the battle of Bull Run that it cov- 
ered its arms with glory. Had half the forces of the 
North displayed the mettle of the green boys of the 
Seventy-first, the Union arms would have been vic- 
torious that day. 

The regiment again enlisted for three months in 
1862, and when Lee invaded Pennsylvania, in 1863, it 
once more entered the field to repel the enemies of the 
Union. Though called out only occasionally during the 
war, the Seventy-first won national renown for its uni- 
form gallantry in action. It was also the nucleus for 
the famous One Hundred and Twenty-fourth Infantry, 
which was so largely recruited from the Seventy-first 
that it assumed the old title of the ‘American Guard.” 
This regiment took part in thirty-seven battles, and lost 
two hundred and forty-four officers and men. 

_ Among the important events were the inaugura- 
tion of the monument to Colonel Vosburgh, in 1866; 
the widely heralded Southern mission in 1881, when 








SOUVENIR SPOONS 

Ow another page will be found an advertisement by the Leonard 
Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, that is worth the attention 
and interest of the readers of this paper. 

This company is thoroughly reliable in every way, and the 
World’s Fair Souvenir Spoons which they offer at such a marvel- 
ously low price are exactly as represented. 

_Itis very far from probable that any such a wonderful opportu- 
nity can ever Bp be had to secure beautiful and inexpensive 
Souvenirs of the great Columbian Exposition; and these have the 
advants over many other souvenirs in that they possess utility 
as well as beauty. Send for them To-day. ; : 
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the Seventy-first carried the olicv> branch of peace to 
New Orleans; and the armory . in i883. Generals 
Grant, Hancock and McClellan, Mesaames Havemeyer, 
Vanderbilt, Appleton, Lorillard and Belmont were 
among the  opaeese so that it was not surprising that 
military and social circles attended en masse. The 
profits paid all indebtedness and left ten thousand 
dollars in the regimental treasury. 

To this surplus, since increased to twelve thousand 
dollars, the proceeds of the coming ball will be added, 
and the whole devoted to the furnishing of the hand- 
some new quarters. This ball will not fail to call to 
the minds of the older members of the organization the 
brilliant social event of eleven years ago when other 
men controlled its destinies and began the work so near 
completion to-day. Let us retrograde here and devote 
a little space to the ten colonels of the Seventy-first, 
each of whom has done his part to make the regiment 
what it is to-day. Abram 8S. Vosburgh was the first, 
and his commission was dated August 2, 1852. He 
brought the regiment to a high state of efficiency, 
and led them forth to real war in 1861. He died a 
few weeks later, and Henry P. Martin, who had been 
lieutenant-colonel for six years, was elected to succeed 
him. It was on November 18, 1862, after the regiment's 
second advent in the field, that he resigned. He was 
succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel Charles H. Smith, who re- 
signed his commission after three months, and made 
way for the succession of Benjamin L. Trafford, who 
had entered the regiment at eighteen and served succes- 





FREDERICK KOPPER. 


sively as private, captain, major and lieutenant-colonel. 
He led the Seventy-first on its third campaign, and did 
not resign until 1866, after peace had been restored to the 
country. He was succeeded by Theodore W. Parmalee, 
to whom much credit is due for keeping up the military 
interest of his men after the termination of the war. It 
was under Colonel Parmalee that the Boston Fusileers 
were entertained and that the trip to New Haven was 
made, in 1868. He resigned in 1869, and was succeeded 
by Lieut.-Colonel Harry Rockefeller, whose empty coat- 
sleeve attested that his honors had been fairly won at 
Bull Run. It was under his régime that one hundred 
and fifty members of the disbanded Thirty-seventh Regi- 
ment consolidated with the Seventy-first, which thus 
obtained possession of the armory of the former on 
Broadway, between Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth Streets. 
He also commanded the regiment when called out to 
take part in suppressing the disastrous Orange riot of 
1871. He resigned in the summer of 1872, and was suc- 
ceeded by Lieut.-Colonel Henry Vose, who had been in 
the regiment less than nine months. But he had known 
long service in other organizations, and raised the pres- 
tige of the Seventy-first during the twelve years of lis 
coloneley. He was succeeded by Major Edward A. 
McAlIpin, who had been as prominently connected with 
the crack Seventh as with the Seventy-first. Though a 
rigid disciplinarian, he was exceedingly popular, and 
general regret was expressed when increasing business 
and political cares necessitated his resignation. The 
yrejudice against foreigners was finally buried when 
‘rederick Kopper, a native of Scotland, was elected 
colonel of the Seventy-first. He had seen twenty-one 
years of service in the Seventh, and had joined the 
Seventy-first as adjutant, October 5, 1884. He was 
elected major two months later, and his long service 
specially qualified him for the leadership of his regi- 
ment, which he retained until 1892. 

The present colonel, Francis Vinton Greene, is the 
most distinguished of those who have held that rank in 
the Seventy-first. He comes of a family of army and 
navy officers, and his father, General George 8. Greene, 
is the oldest living graduate of a military academy. 
Francis Vinton Greene graduated at the head of his 
class at West Point at the age of twenty, and was as- 
signed to the Fourth United States Artillery. He was 
appointed military attaché at St. Petersburg in 1877, 
and saw actual service in the Russo-Turkish war on the 
staff of Grand Duke Nicholas, winning the decorations 
of St. Vladimir and St. Anne, the Bravery and Rou- 
manian medals and the Cross of Carolus I. As a re- 
sult of this experience he wrote ‘‘The Russian Army 
and Its Campaigns’’ and ‘‘Army Life in Russia.’’ He 
became assistant engineer of the District of Columbia 
in 1877, instructor of engineering at West Point in 1885, 
and captain of Company E, United States Engineers. 
He resigned his commission in 1887 to accept the presi- 
dency of the Barber Asphalt Company. In 1889 he was 





appointed brigade-engineer of the First Brigade, N. G 
S. N. Y., and fourteen months ago he was elected colonel] 
of che Seventy-first. It is during the past year that the 
regiment has made its most rapid strides, and the good 
work has only just begun under the discipline of the 
talented West Pointer. Colonel Greene is assisted by 
the following enthusiastic corps of earnest oflicers : 


Colone FRANCIS VINTON GREENE 
Lieutenant donel, WALLACE A. Down 
Va. Aveustus T. FRANCIS 
idjutant (Regime uw), Wu. G. Ba 
idjutant (/ st Bat m), Jown W. Dow 
idjutant (Se ud Batt , Hart B. |} 
Quarte iste J. FREDERICK KOBNEN 
( missa J. Kennepy 7 
Surgeon, E. T. T. Marsan 
Assist ee ” ,-)Joun F. ERDMANN 
g Cibo. A. RicHat 
Inspector of Rifle Practi« Epwin G 
( plain, Gt R. Van De WaTER 
rhe following list contains the names of members 


who have received the long service medals. The num- 
ber opposite each name represents the order in which 


the medals were received : 


1. Kounen, J. FREDERICK it 
2. BonstTie., James H j 

3. FRA 8s, A. T is 
41. GLEASON, Wu. S 19 
5. Gayton, Epw. I “ 


7 
8. Buri, W. J 











9. Sex, A. I Mo 

10. RocKEFELLER, R., Jr 5 

11. TAYLOR, 8. A 

12. Wenser, A. | 5 

13. HANNER, J 58 

14. Foster, J ”. Sournuwortn, J. H 

15. Ware, H 60. WiLkEs, 8 

16. Barry, L. I fi Myer, W. H 

17. TichENor, E. J 62. FisHer, 8S. | 

18. Moors, H. J 63. Roya, W 

19. Jerrerson, J. J 4. Clark, J. L 

2%. Henry, C.S ( EBEN, F. I 

21. Van Ness, Geo. H 66. Burke, J 

22. CurLTon, W. W { SEARLE, J. M 

23. ScHaumBERs, J, | 68. Wyatt, G.H 

24. Rogers, C. H 69. Mruuer, J 

25. SeLKrRk, W. H 70. Cor, J. I 

26. SERVERIA, J. R 71. Rve, J. ¢ 

27. GROVESTEEN, UC. O ¥. Bennam, J. H 

28. ANNETTE, J., JR 73. PreK, D. t 

29. Norman, G. A. J 74. Lee, 8S 

0. Purpy, G 75. Smrru, 8. ¢ 
De Monury, C. A., J 6. Henrigves, E. I JouN 

2, Woop, J. A SENTIS, S 
CLARK, W. ¢ 78. CLARK, M. R 
Hauuey, P. H ‘9. Brurorp, N 
Strong, C. B 80. CHOATE, I t 
DEEKE, ALBX 81. Wairrie, J. H 

3 ADGATE, J I 82. Roperts, G 

8. Kyran, G. N 83. Owens, R. W 

30. ALEXANDI A.M S4. GARTHWAITE, W. ( 

40. ADGATE, 85. Roperts J 

41. Orsor, R.S 86. FeLpMAN, 8S. H 

42. WaLTon, W 87. Paton, G 

43. Murcn, J. I 88. LIEBENAN, H. | 

44. McLari R.A RO. Se T 

45. GLEASON, C. ] S r, R. H 

The medals are of bronze, and a fac-simile is pub 


lished herewith.—(See page 8. 
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NEW YORK’S NEW ARMORIES. 

ON a side-hill at the mouth of the Fourth Avenue 
Tunnel—Park Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street—stands 
the Seventy-first Regiment Armory, sort of granite 
castle of considerable architectural beauty, whose walls 
and turrets afford ample protection in times of disturb- 
ance, while the internal arrangements are well calcu- 
lated to add to the convenience and efficiency of the 
command. The basement will house a battery of mod- 
ern rifled artillery, while the signal corps hold particu- 
lar sway in the lofty turret upon the roof. 

The Twelfth Regiment Armory, built of rough brick 
and granite, is located on the west side of Ninth Avenue, 
between Sixty-first and Sixty-second Streets, with the 
executive offices on the Sixty-second Street side. The 
structure is surmounted by a tower to be used by the 
signal corps, while a small part of its interior will house 
the carrier-pigeons. 

On a block bounded by Sixty-seventh Street, Sixty- 
eighth Street, Ninth Avenue and the Boulevard stands 
the Twenty-second Regiment Armory, architecturally 
a combination of Russian fortress and English castle of 
the sixteenth century. It is built of ornaments! brick 
and granite, with no superficial ornamentation. 

The Ninth Regiment Armory will be located on 
the north side of Fourteenth Street, one hundred and 
seventy-five feet west of Sixth Avenue, and will be 
built with a castellated front of granite on Fourteenth 
Street, and a front of brick, terra-cotta and stone on 
Fifteenth Street. Taking into consideration the cramped 
position selected, the armory board are particularly 
gratified with the picturesque frontage produced by 
the architect. 

The Eighth Regiment Armory and Troop A, on 
Ninety-fourth Street and Park Avenue, of all the 
armories presents the most striking and picturesque 
outline, and it cannot fail to impress the beholder with 
its strength and size. While from a certain point the 
general mass resembles Windsor Castle, and one of the 
turrets in particular is a good copy of the Victoria 
Tower, from a military standpoint the building has a 
good strategic position, and would be able to stand 
a very considerable assault, while the drill-room is 
ample for tactics or terpsichore.—(See page 9.) 

——_—_ > o~<+ a 


FRENCH people are justly noted for their love of ex 
travagance in dress. Even a dog's tailor now flourishes 
in Paris. The tailor is a woman, and in her reception- 
rooms Prince Bow-bow has rugs, water bowls and bis- 
cuit jars to refresh him during the trying-on process. 
Here are the daintiest water-color pattern books to 
choose from, and anything from sealskin to chamois 
is provided.— Winter's W eekly 


AT an elegant social function the other day I hada 
most delightful private laugh at the eulogy bestowed 
by a French gentleman whose admiration for the women 
present considerably exceeded his ability to speak it in 
English. He had met some of the young girls at one or 
two day festivities, and was sufficiently impressed ; but 
when, at an evening reception, they burst upon him ip 
the bravery of full-dress, the admiring Gaul felt at once 
the handicaps of his vocabulary. I cannot say,’’ he 
confided to one of his hosts, ‘‘how beautiful the young 
ladies appear in their night-dresses.'’'—J/dem. 
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THE SEVENTY-FIRST REGIMENT AT THEIR NEW ARMORY 








CoL. Henry P. Martrn.——1861—1862 





Cou. E. A. McALPrn.——1885—1886. 








SSS 


Con. Fran Vinron GREEN, Present Commandant Cot. HARRY ROCKEFELLER. 1869— 1871 Cou. RicHarD VosE,-———1872—1884. 








THE GALLANT SEVENTY-FIRST REGIMENT, N. G.S. N. Y.—(See page 7.) 
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ao" * = lowe REGIMENT-ARMORY. ~*~ 
SOME OF OUR NEW METROPOLITAN ARMORIES. 


(Specially drawn for Once A WEEK by C. BunNELL.—-See page 7.) 
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No. 7 is a hot water can of a new shape. It can be 
had Japanne d in a variety of colors. 

Group 8 shows a variety of useful spoons which ought 
to be found in every kitchen. They are in boxwood, 
holly, maple, and other fine-grain woods. For mixing 
preserves, batter, etc., they are invaluable, and 
cost only from nine to twenty cents apiece. 

An original dipper is made of the natural cocoanut- 
shell, bound with tin, and costs but thirty cents. The 
paste jagger is shown in wood, steel and brass, at ten 
cents and upward. The condensed milk cover is bot- 
tomless, and has three flexible steel stripes for holding 
acan of condensed milk. It may be nickel-plated or 
silver. The gravy sieve 1s made with a catch to slip on 
the edge of a pan or dish. 

Group 9 shows a biscuit 


sauces, 


break, much used in the 
South, price $2.50; an oyster opener, with movable 
knife and handle, which works on a spring, price 
$5.75; a kaller of papier-macheé, or fibre, for washing 


\ 
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glasses, 


g ete., shown in graduated sizes, round or oval, 
galvanized or brass-bound; and a pail for cooling wine, 
in fibre or cedar. 

Group 10 represents a stew-kettle of fancy shape, in 
heavy block tin, which sells at forty-five cents, and a 
chocolate pot of the same material, at eighty cents. 
The rice or oatmeal cooler consists of a heavy porce- 
lain dish placed inside a tin pail filled with hot water. 
The gravy strainer, grooved butter hands, mallet for 
pounding meat, bread-toaster and iron ice cream spoon 
are indispensable items of kitchen furniture that cost 
but a trifle, and yet are often conspicuously absent from 
the kitchens of careless housekeepers. 

Group 11 shows a Philadelphia butter pail, two but- 
ter prints, a porcelain pastry roller, with revolving holy 
handles—one of glass can be had, if preferred, to be 
filled with cold water or broken ice—a vegetable cutter, 
a new spiral egg-whip, a tea or coffee ball,“‘croquette”’ 
and oyster patty molds. The Asbestos plate, pie-pan 
and griddle, to be used especially for gas-stoves, are to 
be specially recommended, as they never burn, and cost 
only from seven to twenty-four cents. The clothes-stick 
is of hollywood, and the dish-cloth drain of tin—price, 
eighty-eight cents. The favorite materials for pans and 
other utensils are agate, crystal ware, heavy block tin, 
fireproof earthenware and aluminium. 

Other interesting things seen at the house furnishers’ 
are curiously-made French egg-whips, spice cabinets, 
soap-stone griddles, oblong omelet pans, egg poachers, 
with individual egg pans, holding six to eight eggs; 
square and oblong marble-top kitchen tables; a planked 
shad-board—a board with two cross rods under which 
the shad is secured and cooked before the'fire; a variety 
of ice cream, pudding, jelly and border-molds, biscuit- 
cutters, graters, cake pans and knife-boards. Indeed, 
the kitchen utensils are practically endless in number, 
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and it would undoubtedly cost a small fortune to supply 
one's self with all that are shown. But it is only in 
great houses that such a variety would be needed. The 
average housekeeper will find that, by a judicious selec- 
tion, she can secure what is most needful without fear 
of overstocking her kitchen or emptying her purse, 

For information received thanks are due to Lewis & 
Conger, House Furnishers, and R. H. Macy & Co. 
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METROPOLITAN FLORICULTURE. 

N ANY of our readers no doubt have been to the World’s 
Fair, and some of them may have noticed at the 
Horticultural Building, on Manhattan Day, a most 
unique exhibit of cut- flowers. had never before 
seen such flowers, and, naturally, was most interested 
to find out all about them, although I never for a mo- 
ment hoped that with my scanty means and my little 
bit of a garden I could ever 
own such beauties. I was 
envying those millionaires 
who could afford to pay 
fabulous prices for rare 
orchids; and, of course, 
such flowers as were there 
exhibited must cost a fort- 
une to buy and a fortune to 

raise. 

What was my 
ment and delight when I 
heard, upon inquiry, that 
these fairy-like flowers were 
tuberous begonias, very in- 
expensive and very easy to 
raise by any one in any gar- 
den, window-box or green- 
house. 

Upon my return to New 
York I went straight to this 
exhibitor (who had, in the 
meantime, received the well- 
deserved World’s Fair med- 
al)—the Oasis Nursery Co., 
at Westbury Station, Long 
Island. 

The demand for the beau- 
tiful throughout the coun- 
try has been especially re- 
sponded to by floriculturists 
in their different specialties. 
On account of close proxim- 
ity to the great city of New 
York the fertile, sandy plains 
of Hempstead have been util- 
ized by many enterprising 
men, who have converted 
them into a vast flower gar- 
den, where many acres are 
given up to one variety of 
flowering plant. 

Among the especially dee- 
orative plants seen in the 
best conservatories to-day 
the tuberous begonia takes 
a prominent place. s 
only under the roofs of 
hot-houses are these plants 
now cultivated, but out in 
open beds they give a be- 
wildering, beautiful effect 
in their various colors, from 
pure white through all the 
shades of yellow, pink, 
orange, vermilion and red. 
to the darkest crimson—all 
these colors in the brightest 
and brilliant or the most deli- 
cate shades and combina- 
tions. 

The method of cultivation’ 
from the planting of the 
seeds—sown from January 
to May—is interesting. The 
gardener uses a sinall box or 
pan, not deeper than two 
inches, with drainage holes 
in the bottom. Thena layer 
of or half - decayed 
leaves is placed over this 

moist bottom. Then about one inch of fine leaf mould 
is put in, having the surface sprinkled. The seeds are 
sown on the surface, and not covered with the soil, but 
are kept in a moderate temperature, covered with glass 
to prevent evaporation of moisture. When, in about 
ten days, the seeds begin to germinate, they are very 
tender little shoots, and require careful nursing and 
freedom from crowding to commence their plant life 
independently out in the open air. From this stage to 
the point of their growth to full-sized tubers, ready for 
shipment to various parts of the country, they require 
careful and intelligent nursing. 

Among the other interesting specimens of plant life 
which we found at the ‘‘Oasis’’ nurseries we made a 
note of the mushroom cellar, which is included among 
our sketches, and which, although not ornamental, like 
the begonias, have their place as a delicious table luxury. 

The ideal dooryard is incomplete without a few flower 
lots. They may be arranged with very little outlay 
oneal a few days’ work in the spring, and the very 
pleasant occupation of caring for the beauties after they 
come to rejoice us. Flower-culture has become exceed- 
ingly popular during the past few years in this country. 
It is far from being the least of the signs of human 
advancement in these later days. 
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I know more of the ark’s construction 
Than ever I did before. 

I’m told that the ark was a row-boat, 
Because ‘twas propelled by an Noah. 


THE JUDGE AND THE COLONEL— 
TuHEIR opinion of Colorado, its resources, and future de- 
‘copy of this valuable pamphlet write 8. K. Hooper, 
gent, Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. 
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SOUTHERN WOMEN IN THE PROFESSIONS. 
111. —JOURNALISM. 


E journalistic profession holds fast many a 
Southern woman in its snare in Gotham. 
Not a big newspaper or magazine that 





2 doesn't have one er more of these con- 
Pe = tributors to its columns, from the ranks 
V 2" of the reporter to the story-teller. 
y Louisiana stands again represented in that 


Born in the State of Louisiana, she learned as a 
child the darkey dialect that makes many of her 
stories in Harper’s famous. After her marriage 
she moved to Arkansas, and there began to “try her 
hand.” Her little sketches were accepted readily by 
the leading magazines of the North. When she had 
“her nose within the tent door,’’ to use an Oriental 
phrase, she left her home in Arkansas for this city of 
talent and toil. There was little uncertainty for her 
then. 

Mrs. Stewart has been North only five years, but her 
magnetism has won for her a delightful coterie of 
friends. She isa member of the Authors’ Club, Uncut 
Leaves and several other clubs, where to gain entrance 
signifies that-one ‘‘has done something.’”’ Mrs. Stewart 
gives readings from her stories quite often, and the an- 
nouncement of this on an evening’s programme insures 
an interested audience. 


oe 
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@ very charming woman, Ruth McEnery Stewart. 
| : 


Pulaski, Tenn., has sent a gifted daughter—Viola 
Roseboro’. A tall, splendidly - proportioned brunette, 
her clear blue eyes, with inky brows, lending to her 
face a mark of beauty that few fail to notice. When 
Miss Roseboro’ came to New York, ten years ago, she 
felt she had genius; but did not exactly locate its trend. 
She decided to go on the stage, and was constant to 
this for three years, making quite a success. She at 
last found that literature was her true bent. Mr. Rich- 
ard W. Gilder took a decided interest in her, and her 
stories at once proclaimed her a writer of no ordinary 
ability. 

All those who have wept and laughed over ‘‘The 
Girl and the Problem,’ in the Century, know of her 
striking originality, her happy phrases and the pathos 
that underlies most she does. 

Miss Roseboro’ is made much of in a social way, and 
counts her friends among the literary lions of Gotham. 
She does not rest with magazine articles, but her pen 
is busy writing for several newspapers and weeklies, 
which articles, though unsigned, bear for thé initiated 
the impress of her individuality, 


Miss Matt Crinn is a well-known Southern girl whose 
pen has carried her high up in magazine literature. AIL 
of her stories have been published in the Century, and 
she counts Mr. Gilder amoung her warmest personal 
friends. 

Miss Crinn is from Atlanta, Ga., and gives the 
Georgia coloring of speech and scenery to all her 
stories. She is a very young woman to have made 
the signal success New York accords her. She was 
born in Georgia, and began to write when quite small, 
even attracting attention then. Her individuality is 
striking, and Southerners in Gotham feel very proud 
of the young Atlantan. 


Mrs. Eva Wilder McGlassen is Kentucky’s daughter. 
Since her arrival in New York, three winters ago. she 
has been steadily working for Harper's. She has, be- 
side the power of language, the heritage of beauty, and 
looks scarcely over nineteen. Her voice is wonderfully 
attractive, and her manners delightful. Her pen is 
very versatile; for in so short a space of time she has 
turned out a deal of work—sketches, short stories and 
books. Her two best known books are ‘‘An Earthly 
Paragon”’ and ‘*Diana’s Livery.”’ 


Mrs. Martha McCulloch Williams is a Southern jour- 
nalist of marked ability. She has been North for sev- 
eral years, and has gained a secure foothold in that 
time. She writes newspaper matter aid special maga- 
zine articles with equal facility. Scribner's, ‘McClure 
Syndicate” and Frank Leslie’s Weekly are the leading 
publications for which she writes. Her work, among 
newspaper men, is considered terse, reliable and well- 
put. She exhausts the subject she handles in a readable, 
interesting manner that is rarely found among news- 
paper writers. Her last story in Scribner's, ‘A Lag- 
gard in Love,’’ was charmingly told. ‘‘ Milre,’’ her 
latest novel, recently published in ONcE aA WEEK LI- 
BRARY, is one of Mrs. Williams's best efforts. 


Mrs. Roger A. Pryor is one of the Virginians who 
have put their signature to maguzine articles. The 
wife of General Pryor of New York, she is a lead- 
ing social light, both North and South. Her articles 
are delightful, and it is a regrettable fact that she 
does not oftener write; for, standing by her husband 
through the war and being an ante-bellum belle of the 
Old Dominion, she must be full of reminiscences that, 
told by her facile pen, would prove extremely interest- 
ing in this day when so much of that work is sought 
after. 


Parkersburg, W. Va., is represented by Miss Anna 
Leach. Miss Leach had written several stories for St. 
Nicholas and Youth's Companion before she came to 
New York. Journalism was an untried field to her; 
but her maiden effort for the McClure’s, in Chicago, 
proved her as delightful a portrayer of facts as of fic- 
tion. Coming then to New York she was associated 
with’ McClure’s Magazine. She is now associate editor 
of Munsey’s Monthly, and is considered one of the 
brightest young women editors in New York. 


It is almost unnecessary to rehearse the work of Mrs. 
Isabel Mallon, who is more widely known as ‘“‘Bab.’’ It 
is safely said that she makes more money than any 
other woman journalist in New York. Her syndicate 
letters are read from Maine to Mexico. Her depart- 
ment of the Home Journal—of which she is also an 
editor—is one of the best known in the publication. 
Mrs. Mallon was born in Baltimore, and is a bred-in- 
the-bone Southerner—one who never for an instant 








No Morphine, no Anti-Pyrine, no Cocaine 
in Bromo-Seltzer—cures all headaches. 
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loses the individuality, the accent, the colloquialisms 
of her birthplace. She stands conspicuously in the 
front of the South’s journalists, and her charm of 
manner, added to her, ability, have made for her an 
enviable place in New York. 


Mrs. Harriet Holt Cahoon is an Arkansas woman 
who is winning her way to the front of newspaper 
women. Venturing here two years ago, she was first 
noticed by her column in the Recorder: ‘‘What One 
Woman Thinks.’’ So quickly did her work gain favor 
that she was made editor of the Woman's Page on the 
Recorder, a position she now holds. Mrs. Cahoon is a 
very handsome young married woman, with the great- 
est charm of manner. She wins an acquaintance at 
once into a friend by her graciousness. tt is said that 

oung women who ‘‘want work’’ would rather approach 
Mrs. Cahoon than any other editor in New York. If 
there is no hope, they will be told so in such a soft, 
sympathetic way that all the sting is gone; if there is 
ability, rest assured Mrs. Cahoon will tind it out. The 
gir! who approaches the editer’s door with her heart in 
her mouth finds that all her nerves subside at the quick 
smile and cordial grasp of the hand given her by the 
able Southern power that presides in the chair. ‘“‘I 
shall always do it,’’ said Mrs. Cahoon, ‘‘though it does 
take%time; the ordeal is trying enough for beginners as 
it is, without being rudely pushed aside in addition.” 


Miss Mary Tucker McGill of Virginia has also won 
her way with her pen. She has written a ‘History of 
Virginia’’ that is used as a text-book in most of the 
schools. She writes delightful negro dialect stories 
for Harper's, and gives readings of these stories in the 
soft twang she masters so perfectly. Miss McGill is 
a most cultivated and scholarly woman. 


Miss Mattie Sheridan is the best known society re- 
porter in New York. Miss Sheridan is from Kentucky. 
She is entertained everywhere by most of the smart set, 
is a decided favorite, and knows every one worth know- 
ing. She writes for two or three dailies, Godey’s, and 
several weeklies. 


Mrs. Neel R. Colquitt of Atlanta, Ga., with her per- 
sonal sketches and exouisite verses, has made an ac- 
cepted contributor to leading weeklies. Mrs. Colquitt 
has been living for the past few years in New York, 
and her magnetic personality, joined with her ability, 
have formed many friends for her. Mrs. Colquitt’s ill 
health has compelled her to retire from an energetic 
field of work, but it is only ‘‘genius in waiting.” 


Miss Rosalie Jonas is another of New Orleans’ 
products that is rising rapidly in New York. She 
does book reviews for some of the most reliable 
publications here, doing that difficult task in a grace- 
ful, spirited way. Her specialty is poetry, and her 
verses are frequently published in Century and Cosmo- 
politan. Miss Jonas also enjoys the honor of having 
these verses taken up by leading reviews, who comment 
on them and quote them.—(See page 12.) 

HARRYDELE HALLMARK. 
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HOW THE DANES DANCE. 


AX English girl thus describes, ina late number of 7he 
Queen, a ball ig Jutland, Denmark, around Christ- 
mas-time : 

‘“‘My hostess made superhuman efforts to find part- 
ners for me who could talk English, or, at any rate, 
French, as well as their native tongue; but without 
much success, and we soon found that the only way of 
coming to any mutual understanding was to boldly 
make use of a smattering of any two or three languages 
of which we happened to know a few words. 

“The band struck up a dance; my partner seized me 
(in a far more determined way than is customary in 
England), and I found myself dancing a gallop at a 
speed which rather conveniently rendered conversation 
superfluous. After about a couple of turns round the 
room, to my surprise the band glided into a valse; my 
partner, however, only paused for an instant, and off 
we went again, just as fast as before, and to a step 
which had no connection with my English notions of 
valsing. Again the music changed, and ‘surély,’ 
thought I, ‘my next partner is now due?’ Bat, no; 
after the merest pause we two were once more circling 
the room, this time to the tune of the ‘Champagne Polka,’ 
and at an ever-increasing rate. Then my partner led 
me to a seat, and with some difficulty made me under- 
stand that each dance included a set of two or three 
which are danced with the same partner. 

‘‘When I was claimed for the next dance my part- 
ner confessed toa slight knowledge of French, but ex- 

lained that he was a Finn, and as great a stranger to 

anish dances a3 myself; so we agreed to sit out that 
dance and murder the French language, which we did 
to great perfection. My surprise was next excited by 
noticing the master of the ceremonies going round the 
room clapping his hands before various couples, who, 
I noticed, at once got up and danced. As we, too, rose 
in answer to this signal, my partner—a Dane again— 
laboriously explained that it was usual to make the 
couples ‘dance out’ in turn, in order to prevent the 
room from getting crowded and to keep the dance going 
briskly. By this time I began to feel almost at home, 
and this happy feeling continued during the next few 
dances, till I had almost persuaded myself that the fes- 
tive style of the Danish dancing might in time compen- 
sate for its lack of grace. But I was suddenly once more 
made to feel that I was a stranger in a strange land. 
‘Do you incline for any one?’ I understood my partner 
to say. I looked at him inquiringly. Fancy a well- 
brought-up English girl telling her partner, an utter 
stranger, that she ‘inclined’ for some other stranger in 
the room! However, I had evidently heard aright, and 
seeing that he thought it the most natural thing in the 
world, I promptly replied that I ‘inclined for’ an officer 
from the neighboring garrison who happened to be fac- 
ing us; whereupon my partner gravely conducted me 
tohim. He rose and bowed, and I found myself danc- 
ing with him, after which he returned me to my pre- 
vious partner, who had, meanwhile, been indulging his 
inclination for some other girl. I learned afterward 
that these ‘inclination dances’ are very general, and 
that one is quite at liberty to ‘incline for’ a man to 
whom one has not even been introduced. 


° 
‘The ball ended with a cotillon, into which various 
fanciful figures were introduced, including a represen 
tation in costume of Old Father Christmas. Here, a 
any rate, I was more at home, and acquitted myself 
creditably.”’ 
e+ 


FIRST YANKEE BONNET. 


BY LEWIS KENDAL PAGE, 


THE 


NTIL some years after the Revolutionary War ail 
the straw bonnets sold in this country were im- 
ported from England. Even those patriotic daughters 
of the Revolution who refused to drink the taxed tea 
went on buying and wearing the imported 
until a young American girl made one for herself, and 
thus set the fashion of independence for others. It was 
in 1798 that little Betsey Metcalf of Providence, R. L., 
saw an English Dunstable straw bonnet in the window 
of a milliner’s shop in that city. Miss Betsey wished to 
buy it, but as that was out of the question she deter- 
mined to make one like it. In her old age she used to 
relute the many difficulties she encountered in this first 
attempt at bonnet-making in this country. How the 
straw was too ripe, and consequently so brittle it would 
break until her patience was nearly exhausted. With a 
few directions from the milliner Miss Metcalf finally 
succeeded in sewing the braid together and getting it 
into the desired form with the aid of flour-starch to 
stiffen it and a hot flatiron to press itinto shape. A 
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fac-simile of this first American straw bonnet—a draw 
ing of which accompanies this article—is still shown 
with pride in Providence. 

Miss Betsey was much sought after when her success 
in bonnet-making was made known, and straw-braiding 
became the fad of the day; and a useful fad it was, too, 
for it soon developed into an industry by which many 
earned their living. 

When we recall the Puritanical notions of the day, 
it does not seem strange that this straw work was as- 
sailed from the pulpit and by the press. Many minis- 
ters preached long sermons in which they warned their 
fair hearers to flee from the power of Satan as mani- 
fested in this new fashion of bonnet-making. It was 
an invention of the evil one to foster pride in their 
hearts, and thus draw them away from the right path. 
Some pointed out the danger of famine, as it had now 
been discovered that, in order to braid it easily, the 
straw should be cut before the grain was fully ripe 
After straw- braiding had continued many years a 
learned essay was written ‘‘On the Manufacture of 
Straw Bonnets,’ and after proving that straw bonnets 
were the root of all evil, ended with some ‘‘moral, politi- 
cal, miscellaneeus and concluding remarks.’’ But the 
straw-braiding kept right on! 

At first, Miss Metcalf had a monopoly of the business, 
orders coming to her from within a radius of fifty miles, 
and help bad to be employed to supply the demand. 
Her friends thought it immodest to allow a young 
woman's name to go before Congress, so the process 
was not patented, and straw-braiding became general. 

The bonnet-makers would take them along with but 
ter, eggs and other farm products to the village store, 
where they would be exchanged for dry-goods and 
groceries. Soon, however, large establishments be- 
came necessary for carrying on the traffic, though 
much of the work was still done at home. An agent 
went out at certain intervals to deliver straw to the 
workers and to collect the bonnets and hats made, 
which were sold by this establishment to all parts of 
the country. 

It was natural that, at first, this industry should 
flourish in the State where it had birth; but soon 
Massachusetts became a formidable rival, and to-day 
more than half the American straw goods are manu 
factured in the latter State. The bonnets are now 
sewed by machines run by steam, the machines being 
of American invention. 

Miss Metcalf married Mr. William Baker, and re- 
moved, with him, to Massachusetts, where she lived to 
a very old age. She lived to see the large results that 
came from her first small efforts in straw work. She 
was visited by many distinguished people, who were 
glad to meet the first maker of American straw bonnets 
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REGARD FOR APPEARANCES. 

Mr. Buckrow (at the opera) ‘Goodness me! you 
have stuffed your ears with cotton.’ 

Mrs. Buckrow—‘ Hush! That's so I won't get in- 








terested in the music. I don't want people to think I 
am not used to good society.”’ 

AN OLD AND SuccessFrvL PractiTioner.—Few physicians « u 
tice so mar vears as Pond'’s Extract has, nearly half a 
still fewer can attain the universal success in treatment wi 
popular family remedy has, and where the physician prescribe 
individus Is, Pond’s; Extract is used by grateful millions Another 
advantage of the remedy is that, though made perfect 
fifty years of experience, it still possesses the vigor of 
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HERE *® THERE 
ZIN ART & 


“ BY PERRITON “MAXWELL * 


QO much has been voiced and penned in an 
effort to prove art a luxury, pure and sim 


‘ 1 ple, that a word in confutation of such asser- 
“af tion should not be met unkindly. Art has a 
hoy utilitarian side. Your hard-headed Philistine 


fis quite blind to this fact; for him there is no 
dh practical aspect in things wsthetical. Indeed, 














. to he will tell you with unblushing effrontery 
~ that the production of whisky, chewing-gum, 
gun-cotton and stump speeches is eminently proper 
and laudable, but with art products “‘it is different. 
And then he flings that shabby formula of boors into 
your face: “Art is only a luxury Well, let us see if 
this is true. Several millions of men and women in 
this practical world of ours are engaged at this moment 
in various bread-earning occupations demanding a 
knowledge of art pruu iples For the most part these 
people are employed in the line of ornamental or deco- 
rative art as applied to manufactures, Competition is 
hottest in those industries where ornamental designing 
is required \ vast amount of brain force and good 
taste are annually expended in the purely commercial 
forms of art. In every path of our dollar -chasing 
existence Art, with a big A, plays a conspicuous and 
[ pe "tli aa 1 
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VIOLA ROSEBORO.—See page 11. 


The poetic temperament is irresistibly fascinated by 
the sea, and when this fascination is expressed visually 
on canvas we usually find the person affected to be of 
a mood with the painter of ‘‘On the Maine Coast’’—Mr. 
EK. M. Bicknell. The chief characteristic of this artist’s 
pictorial performances is the purity and brilliancy of 
their coloring. His waves have brine in them, and his 
ships toss naturally. They do not smack of the studio; 
but have a vigorous, open-air feeling in them. Mr. 
Bicknell has gained by persistent and studious labor an 
enviable position among the foremost of our marine 
artists. He has set a high standard of excellence for 
himself, and will doubtless reach beyond and above 
even his present accomplishments in the days to come, 





Few names in American art annals are more honored 
than is that of Thomas Moran—a pioneer in native land- 
scapure. Mr. Moran is one of the youngest old men to 
be found in Gotham to-day. He is the sort of person 
who has a horror of falling into a rut—and for this rea- 
son some of the foolish folk who don’t admire his work 
say he is erratic. Something less than three decades 
ago Thomas Moran discovered the artistic possibilities 


sportsmen came over the salt pond to make a slaughter- | 
yard of our plains and shipped back tons of valuable | 
buffalo hides without governmental interference. When 
the bison roamed at will and picture-buyers were fewer 
in number but less crabbed in temperament, Mr. Moran 


of the far West. That was before the horde of foreign | 
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said that the magnificent coloring of his Western land- 
scapes was superb, but unnatural. But Mr. Moran only 
smiled and waited for time to verify the faithfulness of 
his delineaments. It did not take many years of per- 
sistent exhibiting before the long-eared public concluded 
that the artist was a veracious delineator, and that their 
country was a jewel-box of gigantic, natural splendors. 
A few years ago Mr. Moran visited that most marvelous 
of cities—fair Venice. The result of this visit was a 
score of notable paintings of Venetian life and scenery, 
not the least interesting of which is the one here re- 
produced. If I were asked to make a comparison of 
this modern American master with one of Europe’s 
illustrious painters of the past, I should unhesitatingly 
say that Thomas Moran more strikingly resembles, in 
thought and mode of execution, that English genius 
whom John Ruskin has immortalized—J. M. W. Turner 
—than any other wielder of the brush. If it be true 
that a prophet is without honor in his own land, it is 
not true of the prophet who places his predictions on 
canvas. And this is what Mr. Moran has done; for in 
his work may be read the prophecy of a new and in- 
tensely national school of painting—a schoo] that will 
appreciate the beauties of our own land and glorify 
American artistry. 
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PROPINQUITY. 
‘* The poor are always with us,”’ 
Tis so the saying goes; 
But wealthy people, also, 
Are often pretty close. 
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made a memorable journey through the Yellowstone 
region, Untraveled folk called the artist mad, and 
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RUTH McENERY STUART.—See page 11 
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oree Mekemene ON THE MAINE COAST 
; aa hE Shy SEED ORAM, ROSE eee Drawn for ONCE A WEEK by E. M. BICKNELL 
needed role Art is applied to carpet-tacks as well as NEW STYLE DRESS SUITS. 

teacups Ilistory brims with instances in which ARE we about to have a new era in men’s dress? 
scier and commerce are indebted to art for rich and That’s the question now. Looks like it. The colored 
useful inventions and discoveries. Artisan economical dress coat is being discussed, and mirabile dictu, seoms 
exposition of true beauty, and economy 1s the engineer a deine cen ting incall: RAM. we tee 
sel yom bot ke Se ee ee ee fashions. The same note comes from England, Ger- 
se yay sere os es amg en ee manv and elsewhere, and all the tailors, wise in their 
only as bo ts ar i bathtubs are. Still there are those to generation, are laying in big stocks to meet an ex- 
ee es ee yected demand. What color is to displace the severe 
Nothing would be gained in cataloguing the achieve- lack? That’s the rub. Nobody seems to know, but 
ments on canvas of R. M. Shurtleff, whose sketch of an the fact is, more than one color may be in order. Who 

says the world does not move? 





Adirondack forest is here reproduced. Mr. Shurtleff’s 
ne as a landscapist of rare gifts is public information, 
and indisputable The changing splendors of looming 
peaks, pine clad and solitary; of level reaches rich in 
ome of silver lakes that gleam in the 

of rugged h and of cool, dark streams where 

wary trout lolls unsuspectingly—these are the things 

it give an impetus to Mr. Shurtleff’s brush. There 

no affectation in his work; his manner is simple and 

tr htforward. He has fixed a der} of the sun's mel- 
thing of the woodland’s strange si- 
There is refreshment in his 
ic mirrorings of velvet vales and massive DAME NATURE'S BOUDOIR 
the Wordsworth of American art, Drawn expressly for Once 4 WEEK by R. M, SHURTLEFF 
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4 COSTLY TIE. 
Wife—‘‘You haven't worn that lovely tie I gave you 
last Christmas.”’ ; } 
Husband—‘‘Um, it is rather dressy for ordinary 
occasions.” ; : } 
Wife—‘‘Yes, I know; but I’m just dying to see it on 
you. Let's go to the opera.” 


Gilsey (as he wades through a stray mortar bed)— 
“Greash Scott! Who’d thought — hic—it snowed so 
hard in thish—hic—one spot!”’ 
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A CHARMING LETTER. 


To THE EDITOR OF ONCE A WEEK: 


Allow me to say that I admire ‘‘Milre,’’ by Mrs, 
Williams, much more than ‘‘Broken Wings,’’ or the 
first part of ‘‘Chords and Discords,’’ by Ossip Schubin. 
I seem to be back in my boyhood home in Missouri 
while I follow that hunting-party in ‘‘Milre.’’ I can 
hear the leaves rustle in the wind, I can feel the sharp 
briers rub lightly against my cheek as i make my way, 
with hands ahead, and shoulders sidewise, through the 
tangled thicket. The very odor of the woods comes 
back to me as I sit here in my New York home read- 
ing that matchless word-painting—the search for ‘‘the 
Bishop,”’ in the first part of ‘‘Milre.’’ 

There is no place, is there, like one’s birthplace? 
Even after many years my eyes moisten and my bosom 
swells because these scenes and people and wild-flowers 
and sky-echoes in Mrs. Williams’s story are so much 
like those I have seen and felt and heard. 

I am influenced, perhaps—yes, I know I am—by the 
memory of a woodland excursion I made when a boy 
with my boy friend. Shall I tell you the story? 

_ friend and I were in the woods ‘‘berrying,’’ on 

I will call him Johnny, for that 
was his name. He was an honorable little boy, and I 
know he is well liked where he is now—somewhere in 
the happy Hereafter. His mother was a poor widow. 
They lived—they two—on a small twelve-acre farm, 
and, though poor, they were comfortable, and ny in 
each other's love. Mother and son often went berry- 
ing. It was part of their means of livelihood. I went 
with them this Saturday afternoon. As often happens 
in a ‘“‘berry-patch,’’ we got separated, Johnny and I; 
and his mother, with a neighboring woman, did not 
notice the time passing, nor our prolonged absence, 
until a shen same up and began to sprinkle the 
bushes. Then a host of other clouds joined it, and what 
promised to be no more than an afternoon summer 
shower turned to a savage rain-storm, accompanied 
by frightful thunder and zigzag lightning. 

The women were at home by this time. After the 
rain I passed the widow’s house on my way home. She 
told me her boy had not come yet, and that she was un- 
easy about him. Inquiry at the few farmers’ houses in 
the neighborhood failed to bring any tidings of him. 

All the neighbors turned out to search the woods and 
the berry-patch. Nightfell. The moon was full. Lan- 
terns ran in and out of the scattered thickets. The 
search was kept up until near midnight. The mother 
was distracted. 

My father and I found the boy. We came upona 
clearing where was a flock of sheep, huddled up in evi- 
dent terror on the dark side of a log-heap. Occasionally 
one more timid than the rest looked over toward a small, 
heavy-leaved tree that stood near a low rail-fence. We 


Pe Sauurday afternoon. 
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went over, my father with his musket leveled at the 
spot. But there was no dog, no wolf, no sheep-thief, 
Only this: Johnny’s arms were thrown across the low 
rail-fence, and his pale face was upturned to the pity- 
ing moon. He had gone under the tree for shelter, and 
the pitiless lightning had found him. Beside him was 
his little berry pail, turned upon the side. 

Father and | carried him home to our house near by, 
and then went to console the mother. I shall never for- 
get that pale young face that we saw through the edges 
of the foliage. The poor boy had been tired. It was 
his favorite way of resting, with his arms thrown back 
that way. The warm perfume from off the drenched 
woodland on that summer midnight in Missouri seemed 
to bé tear-laden for one precious young life, the only 
one left to the widowed mother to live for. She soon 
followed her boy. The next snow covered both their 
graves in the little country burial-ground. 

Before I close, I wish to thank Mrs. Williams and 
ONCE A WEEK for ‘‘Milre,’’ for its American air and 
tone and coloring; for the pleasure of going back once 
more to those happy days and scenes—yes, and to those 
sad and purifying memories—of a boyhood whose sad- 
ness is as dear and sacred to me as its sunshine, its boy- 
ish loves and its innocent delights. Please excuse this 
long letter. os Dy de 


HARDSHIP ACROSS THE BORDER. 


THE following communication was sent to Ottawa, 
Canada, last week by the proprietor of ONCE A WEEK: 
New York, April 11, 18% 
TO THE HONORABLE THE MINISTER OF CUSTOMS, OTTAWA, 
CANADA: 

The undersigned has at present several thousand con- 
tracts with citizens of Canada who are subscribers to 
ONCE A WEEK illustrated newspaper, the Semi-Monthly 
Library of Fiction, and cloth-bound Premium volumes 
of Standard literature—these three items being included 
in an annual subscription of $7.00, payable, $i down, 
and fifty (50) cents a month thereafter. 

It is the purpose of this communication to respect- 
fully call the attention of the Honorable the Minister of 
Customs of the Dominion of Canada to the following 
considerations: that on one of these items, the Semi- 
Monthly Library, consisting of paper-covered novels 
averaging 288 pages each, and weighing one-half pound, 
the duty under the Canadian tariff law of 1879 as 
amended, amounted to .3 cent each, said volume 
being appraised at two cents and paying fifteen per 
cent ad valorem; that under the new tariff law of 1894 
the duty will be three cents; that this will entail a loss 
to us on the annual subscription price, to which we 
are bound by written contract with subscribers in 
Canada, of seventy (70) cents on each contract of re- 
cent date; that seventy cents represents more than the 


average profit on such contracts to the undersigned 
that an average of six months’ time is yet to expire 
upon upward of 4,500 contracts yet to be fulfilled by 
us; and that, on this basis of calculation, the value of 
said contracts will be impaired to the extent of $1,579.50 

It is respectfully submitted that, as these contracts 
were in existence prior to the introduction of the 
Canadian tariff law of 1894, the Honorable tie Minis 
ter of Customs of the Dominion of Canada might take 
under advisement some plan of relief for the unde: 
signed, under the laws, and under administrative 
methods of the Canadian Customs Department, which 
will enable him to fill existing contracts with citizen 
of Canada without loss to himself 

The principle is well established that legislation must 
not impair the inviolability of contracts. No less loss 
and hardship may be caused as in this case by legis! 
tion that does not except existing contracts within rea 
sonable limits of time. The popular plan of distribu 
tion of literary publications is peculiarly liable to such 
injury. Under this plan a small payment is paid at the 
time of subscription, the balance being payable monthly 


throughout the year. The profits are very small. The 
value is exceptional. The publisher must depend upon 
the unusually large subscription attracted by the liberal 


terms of payment. 

Under this popular plan of distribution it is a well 
recognized fact that valuable literature has been more 
widely disseminated by the undersigned than by any 
other publisher in the New World. The plan is very 
popular in Canada, and is growing in favor every day 

While not offering these last considerations as direct 
arguments, it is respectfully submitted that they should 
have some weight in re-enforcing the main contention 
that legislation should not cause direct loss to one of 
the parties to a bona-fide contract that was in existen 
prior to the introduction of such legislation. 

Thanking the Honorable the Minister ef Customs in 
advance for an equitable ruling in this matter, and for 
the courtesy of official adjudication at earliest conveni 
ence, I remain, Very respectfully, 

PETER FENELON COLLIER. 


HOW IT IS DONE. 


THE ONCE A WEEK publications under the annual 
subscription, on your own terms practically, could not 
be furnished as they are, were it not for the extraord 
inary facilities for making, publishing and selling that 
this publishing house enjoys, as the result of several 
years of untiring improvement and thorough organiza 
tion. This publishing house has the BEST WORKMEN in 
the United States, is equipped with the latest improved 
machinery, and pays the highest salaries in every de- 
partment of the business. The best workmen, the best 
paid workmen, and the best machinery are always the 
cheapest in the end. They have placed ONCE A WEEK 
and ONCE A WEEK publications in the 
front rank. The rotary press upon which 
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ow Are We Able Do It? 


These Spoons were made up especially for the World’s Fair Trade, by 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltd., 


GOLD PLATED BOWLS, each spoon 
The handles are finely chased, showing head of Columbus, and 
They are genuine works of art, making one of the finest souvenir 


Sent in elegant plush-lined case properly packed and express prepaid to any address 


fully refunded if goods are not as represented. 


LEONARD MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Agents Dept. A33, 20 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


What the “Christian at Work” of New York has to say in their issue of March 22, 1894. 


“These Spoons have been submitted to us, and we are sure that those who send for them will be exceedingly gratified to receive 
The Leonard Manufacturing Compary will promptly and 
Lagever, that they will 


such dainty and useful souvenirs of the World’s Fair as these Spoons are. ; 1 
without question return the money sent in payment if the Spoons fail to give satisfaction. 
ever be called upon to do so.” 





We do not believe, 


and were left on their hands. In order to dispose of them Quickly we make this unheard of offer. 

SPOONS, after dinner coffee size HEAVY COIN SILVER PLATED with 

representing a different building of the World’s Fair. 

dates 1492-1893 and wording ** World’s Fair City.” 

collections ever produced. Sold during the Fair for $9.003 we now offer the balance of this stock at ONLY 99 cents, 
g Send Postal] Note, or Currency. Money cheer- 


TIAN ORNS TRIN Tana asl INTL TAIN GN TTA) 


OF SPOONS. 


SIX SOUVENIR 


ONCE A WEEK is printed is run by a crew 
of tive men. It can print, fold and paste 
fifty thousand papers a day. It was 
specially made for the work of printing 
an illustrated journal in this establish- 
ment. The rotary press upon which the 
Library is printed can turn out forty 
thousand impressions a day, each im- 
pression containing one hundred and 
forty-four pages of the novel. There are 
thirty improved presses in the book press 
room, whose regular capacity is twenty 
two impressions a minute of sixty-four 
pages each, Semi-Monthly Library size. 
teducing all to Semi-Monthly Library 
size pages—4}x7—the daily capacity of 
all the presses in this publishing house 
is about THIRTY-THREE MILLION pages, 
which would be equal to nearly one 
hundred and twenty thousand books a 
day, the size of the average Semi-Month 
ly Library novel —two hundred and 
eighty-eight pages. 

The annual capacity reaches into a long 
row of figures. The weekly pay-roli of 
this business averages forty thousand dol 
lars. The list includes counting-room, 
editorial department, revisers, transla 
tors, compositors, pressmen, binders, 
gilders, folders, electrotypeis, shipping 
department, stampers, machinists, engi- 
neers, firemen, messengers, managers, 
agents, canvassers, collectors, auditors, 
stenographers and heads of departments. 
Both in the home establishment and in 
its branches throughout the United States 
and Canada the publishing house of P. 
F. Collier is one of the most extensive 
and thoroughly organized establishments 
of the kind inthe world. ITs PHENOMENAL 
GROWTH is due to the fact that the people 
took hold of the liberal terms and prices 
offered from the beginning—little more 
than ten years ago. The large sums 
earned by energetic managers, agents 
and canvassers under our method of 
doing business has insured us the con- 
tinued service of experienced, trust- 
worthy and popular men. The repeated 
offers of increased value to subscribers 
and patrons has kept this establishment 
constantly in advance of all rivals who 
sought to imitate our methods. The sys 
tem was right from the beginning, 
reading public has indorsed our course, 
and millions of volumes of valuable 
literature are in the hands of people 
who would have had to wait for them 
under the old system of book-selling, un- 
der which books waited for buyers while 
the buyer was actually paying the book- 
seller for keeping slow-selling books on 
his shelves. 

A neat little leaflet, telling all about 
the new plan of popular distribution, 
will be sent to you if you give us you 
name and address on a postal-card. 
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FASHION’S SUMMARY. 


1] . eather! Imagine i 


f 5». | 
(< torm in New York on the 
1 th of April, preceded by two 
> r thre lays of east winds that 
a » i boy of ny acquaintance 
expre t voud freeze a bras 
MONK here Is the use ol 
1 Kil about pri vrap and bonnets 
in the face of uch tmospheric unrea 
BO! But vet ] upp the etherea 
rrhiicine must come one of these day 
The herald ot it are abroad, despite the 
cold and the snow Men have been seer 
mowing the ra in the parks, other 





some are beating carpe in vacant lots, 
and the house-furnishers are making a 
great display of refrigerators on the pave 
ments outside their places of business. 
Ss tus take heart of grace, and, ignor 
in he caprici t our hopeful 
discourse to-da ight and airy 








garments we shall wear when lilies blow 
and clouds are highest up in air. 

Shall I get a coat, or a cape, for the 
spring? is the question just now agitat- 









MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress 
are Perfected in “ 


Ferris’ ae 
Good ~ 


Sense 
Corset Waist. /% 
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Beat for Health, y { 
Peonemy and Beauty. 
Burrons at front in- 

stead of CLASPS 
Rivne BuCKLE at hip for 

Hose Supp orters 
Tape-fastened Buttons— 
Cord-edge Button Holes, 
FIT ALL AGES— 

Infants to Adults. 
All shapes ‘a 
Le slim busts 

ong or short waista. Weatern 
Marstall Field & Co. Chicago, Wholesale Devot. 
Sold by all Leading Retailers. Send for Cireniar. 
FERRIS BRO Manufacturers and Patentees 
341! Broadway, New York 


Branch Ollice: 537 Market St., San Francisco 
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ONCE A WEEK. 


ing a number of feminine hearts On 
consideration, I can only reply: “Both, 
if possible; but if not, a coat My rea 
son for saying so is that the latter is in- 
dispensab] » Whereas the « ipe 1s an objet 


de luae, and not to be thought of unless 
a goodly sum can be paid for it. It is, 
however, really difficult to manage with- 































mut both. The sleeves of gowns are grow- 
ing larger, if anything, and when the 
material used is dainty and easily creased, 
stuffing them into coat-sleeves, however 
voluminous, is ruinous to their crispness 
and shapeliness. On the other hand, the 
present style of cape worn 1s too fussy 
and costly to be suitable for morning or 
ordinary wear, for which the trim, smart 
coat is so admirably adapted. Some good 
examples of both are shown in the illus- 
tration, 

The style of the coat in No, 1 bids fair 
to become very popular. The one shown 
is made entirely of black cloth; but 
others, that look extremely smart, have 
only the Zouave and sleeves of cloth, the 
skirts and vest being of moiré. The revers 
are a very good shape, and the buckle at 
the waist gives a cachet of novelty. The 
hat is of wired black lace, with cleft brim, 
having roses under it, and black plumes 
for other trimming. 

No. 2 is a cape of velvet and moire. 
with an original shoulder collar and 
standing ruche round the neck. The 
moiré bow at the neck has long ends, 
edged with a handsome jet fringe. No. 
3 is a Visite in moire antique, with cross- 
over revers of moire and a moire sash, 
jabot basques and rutHes of Vandyke 
point. The hat is of black and Tuscan 
fancy straw, trimmed with black lace, 
moiré ribbon and tips. No. 4 is also a 
visite of moire, but has double frills of 
lace over the sleeves. The lace collar 
terminates ina cascade to the point of 
the waist, back and front, finished with 
aribbon bow. Bows and jet ornaments 


are on the sides of the skirt, the middle 
of which is formed of lace. 

No. 5 is a tight-fitting coat of moire, 
with cape effects over sleeves, and ribbon 
braces terminating in bows placed just 
below the shoulder at the back \ large 
bow is also placed just below the waist at 
the back. 


A very useful tweed traveling-cloak, in 
two pieces, is shown in No. 6. It is of a 
pretty oak-brown color, flecked with red 
and blue. The ulster is tight-fitting, with 
large sleeves, and may be worn separate- 
ly. if desired. The cape is lined with shot 
silk, and is light and comfortable. It 
makes a convenient wrap in itself. No. 
7 is a small, pointed, lace-covered cape, 
with triple ruffles of velvet, edged with 
lace. The collar is high and flaring at 
the back, but slopes down comfortably to 
the front. 

The theatre jacket is a most useful in- 
vention, and is likewise extremely chic, 
It is made of pale apple- green’ miroir 
velvet, shot like an opal with shell pink 
and heliotrope. The bow_in front is of 
white moiré edged with lace, and the 
Anne of Austria collar is in antique 
point de Venise. Other very successful 
coats, made up in similar style, are of 
rich brocades, moiré, and different kinds 
of velvet. 

Iam sure you will admire the tennis- 
costume in the illustration. It was de- 
signed by an Englishwoman, and_ took 
first prize in a recent costumes design 
competition. It would be suitable for 
almost any out-door games or amuse- 
ment in the country or at the sea-side. 
The material used is fine cream washing 
serge, with a lining which will not slip 
easily nor impede the running. The 
pinafore arrangement obviates the dan- 
ger of the skirt and bodice parting com- 
pany, as frequently happens with the 
ordinary blouse and belt, and great free- 
dom is secured for the arms. Any blouse 
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or shirt may be worn with this costume; 
the one shown is of white tucked and em- 
broidered cambric. Nothing daintier or 
more convenient could well be imagined, 

\ picturesque hat for a child is shown 
in the sketch. The model was made en- 
tirely of white lace, trimmed with rosettes 
of white satin ribbon on the brim anda 
long bow of the same at the side. A 
curious novelty in millinery is the in- 
troduction of Dutch bonnets. Most of 
them are small and close; but others re- 


semble the eccentric head-dresses of the 
Dutch peasant women, with large metal 
rings that cover the ear. In the bonnets 
the rings are of jet, laid one above the 
other with bows of velvet and huge 
aigrettes between. 

A pretty but rather costly new collar- 
band is made of black ostrich feathers, 
secured at the back with a diamond 
buckle. In the front there is a Steinkirk 
tie of white lace, simply gathered double. 
Many more alluring ‘‘vanities’’ are ap- 
pearing in the shops from day to day. 
Next week 1 shall have a number of 
them to showy you.—GWENDOLEN Gay. 

— -e~< 
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**A BLUE APRON.” 


RIssOLES. — In most houses 
there is often 2 good deal of cold 
meat from which rissoles in flat 
form may be made. The meat 
must be free from skin, fat, 
gristle, or any hard bits, then be 
thoroughly minced and seasoned 
with not too much salt, a little 

3 allspice and ground white pep- 
per; add a third of bread crumbs 
to any quantity of meat, add a 
little good gravy or stock till. of 
the consistency of sausage meat, 
then bind it with sufficient well- 
beaten egg. Make the mixture 
into small-sized cutlets, then 
brush them over with beaten 
egg, and either flour them or 
sift bread crumbs over. Hate 
dripping or lard boiling hot, 

and of sufficient quantity to cover them 
while frying a light brown. Drain on 
paper, when done, and keep hot. Serve 
gravy separately, if required; or, if not, 
crimped parsley. A mixture of meats is 
desirable, as veal and pork; or ham, 
chicken and pork, or tongue; or any 
mixture of game and mutton, or mutton 
atone, 


GALLIMAUFRY: A DELICIOUS ZEST FOR 
SANDWICHES.—Mix in a mortar any kind 
of cheese with butter, mustard, wine, 
and any flavored vinegar. 





IMPROVED SERVICE TO CINCINNATI 
AND ST. LOUIS, 

THE Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 

Limited, leaving New York 9.00 A.M., and 

the fast Express, leaving at 6.00 P. M. daily, 





(Sundays 7.30 P.M.,) for Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, are now equipped with a complete 
Dining Car service, built expressly for 
these trains by the Pullman Company. 
Pullman Diniz>g Cars are also attached 
to Royal Blue Line trains leaving New 
York 9.00 and 11.30 A.M, and 5.00 P.M. for 
Baltimore and Washington. 










CATARRH - 


RICE SOCENTS, ALL DRUGGISTS 
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TO EXPEL 
SCROFULA 


from the system, 
take 


AYER'S | 
Sarsaparilla 


the standard 
blood-purifier and 
tonic. It 


Sures Other 


will cure yeu. ~2 


— 





HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 
BY “‘AN EXPERIENCED WORKMAN.”’ 
(Concerning Ceilings, Walls, Woodwork, Floors, 
Furniture, Paintings, Picture-frames, etc.) 


HE advent of spring, whether it be a 

cold and cheerless one or that tropical 
balmy season the poet sings of, invari- 
ably turns the thoughts of the industrious 
house-wife to her periodical spring clean- 
ing. In times of prosperity the service 
of the painter and paper-hanger is called 
to her aid, and before the heat of sum- 
mer’s sun overtakes us the homestead 


| it carries the dirt with it. 





ONCE 


locally, it may be cleaned with stale 
bread. ‘‘Home-made’’ bread is_ best. 
Cut off the hard crusts, and shape the 
crumb part like a brick. Now rub with 
this steadily up and down, and as the fric- 
tion crumbles away the face of the nee 
If the bread 
be too hard or too moist it will not clean, 
but will scratch and rub inthe dirt. Dirt 
that is at all greasy by nature will not 
clear from wall-paper by any process, so 
the paper may have to be patched. 





Every housewife cannot make paste for | 


this work. Starch will answer for 
paper, but this paste is best: Half a cup 
of dry flour beaten up in a basin to a stiff 
batter with cold water until all the lumps 
are out. Now take the kettle of boiling 
water right off the stove, pour in, stirring 
briskly, and the flour will rapidly thicken. 
A little dry alum put into the boiling 
water helps to keep the paste from 
‘“‘moulding.”’ Failure in making can 

resn reless first mixing, the 
no paste gets on th r ae cd tien 
press out creases with a dry and ml 
dust-cloth. If we cut around the Rm 
instead of cutting straight across the pat- 
tern, our patches will scarcely be percep- | 
tible. 

Cleaning painted walls is simple enough 
if we are willing to take a little trouble. 
First, dissolve a little washing-powder in 
a quart of hot water; have a separate pail 
for rinsing, a sponge, leather and piece 
of washing flannel. If a wall is dirty 
and greasy, as many kitchen walls are, 
we must use the washing-fluid stronger 
than for a bath-room, for instance. The 


thin | 





A WEEK. 


to follow, as many floor varnishes crum- 
ble away with furnace heat, and never 
look well if dark colored. Remember 
dark floors show dust! Floors may be 
finished with ‘‘ivory’’ paint. This is a 
popular plan in Scandinavian homes; 
but such work requires paint specially 
prepared, and is not so serviceable as a 
medium-waxed stain. 

Furniture of a simple nature may be 
renovated by tirst well washing and then 
varnishing with brown shellac. For a 
good, serviceable finish, give two or three 
coats at short intervals; then rub down 
to a dull, even polish, using hair-cloth 
and levigated pumice-stone and linseed 


oil, tinally cleaning off with soft linen | 
rag. Work so treated will afterward | 


dry—rub to a pleasing polish, will not 
chip or scratch white, and is neither 
very costly nor laborious. Old oil paint- 
ings should never be washed with soap 
and water. Clean with linseed oil diluted 
with a little aleoho!; rub this « th 
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FITS CURED 


om U.S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. w 4 Peeke, who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishes a valuable work on this disease which he 
gends with a large bottle of his absolute enre, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad. 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Frof. W, H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York, 
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For USE ; 
rues POND'S 
Bruises, EXTRACT, 


Wounds, 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, 
Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 





ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUIF 


ERINTING OFFICE IS° 


PTH A larce font of Type (over 4A) with F 

OY) Holder, Tndelible Ink Pad, Tweesers, Corkscrew 
BRCM ctc., as shown in cut, complete in neat case. Best 
Linen Marker r, Card Printer, ete, Regular Price 5 '¢ 
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GERSOL L& Bre. se ortiané’ ‘St N.¥.City 


Overcomes 
results of 
bad e moe 
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wart , Restores Complexion, Sav 
free. GARFIELD TEA 


“Cures Sick Headache 





8-Inch 


Nos. | and 4. 


MEN’S, 


- 30lbs. 


LADIES’, - 36 lbs. 


HICH GRADE and upto DATE. 


SEND FoR COUR CATALOGUE. 


OuR AGENCIES ARE IN THE LEADING CiTies & TOWwNs 


CRESCENTS RUN EASY. 


- Western WheeL Works. 


26-Inch 


CRESCENTS 


Nos. 2and 5. 
MEN’S, . 27 Ibs. 
LADIES’, - 32 Ibs. 


Cwricaco,. 





24-inch 


CRESCENTS 


Nos. 3and 6. 
YOUTHS’, . 25 lbs. 
MISSES’, = 30 lbs. 


Every CRESCENT Cuaranteed. 


NEw YORK, 





is thoroughly overhauled, made sweet 
and sanitary for another year. But pros- 


4 


perity is not always the portion of ‘‘e 
individual or the community, and since 

‘a penny saved is a penny gained,’’ many 
pence and dollars may be saved about the 
house if one has the will. 

I do not suggest in this paper to furnish 
instructions enabling every maa to be his 
own painter and whitener, since this work 
does not appeal to the average husband, 
and the cost of tools, staging and mate- 
rial would show very little difference be- 
tween paying a competent workman's 
bill. My purpose is to advise what is 
possible to the householder when out- 
side help cannot be afforded, and to 
give some brief instructions to help the 
industrious amateur. 

The easiest and most effective plan for 
ceilings and walls is the old-fashioned 
sweeping with a clean cloth tied overa 
hair broom. The cloth must be perfectly 
dry, and it should be taken off and well 
shaken} at frequent intervals, otherwise 
we do but clean the dust from one place 
and rub it over another. The tops of 
doors, window-frames and picture mol1- 
ings must be well dusted with a hand- 
brush. If a ceiling is whitened it is a 
simple matter to brush it over with 
a thin coating of whiting and water. 
Papered walls should be first coverel 
up by tacking wrappers round close up 
to the cailing, “put with painted walls this 
is superfluous. Ifaceiling is tinted; i.e., 
coated with a tinted kalsomine, the reno- 
vating of tl. had better not ba attempted 
beyond dusting. After a chamber ceil- 
ing has been whitened the room may be 
smartaned up by putting on a new frieze 
or border, and this will-cover up the 
places where the whiting has marred 
the top of the wall. If paper be soiled, 





A NEW CURE FOR ASTHMA. 

MEpIcaL science at last reports a positive cure 
for Asthma in the Kola Plant, found on the Congo 
river, West Africa. So great is their faith in its 
wonderful curative powers, the Kola Importing 
Co., 1164 Broadway, New York, are sending out 
large trial cases of the Kola Compound free to al! 
sufferers from Asthma. Send your name and ad- 
dress on postal card, and they will send you a 
trial case by mail free. - #,% 








Uy 
PROFITS HAVE SAVED DEALERS BIC 
FROE US at Eqotory 

Prices. CLES ai! styles; 
Bew and finest ma. 
° FREE oe oer gtd and join our 
army of delighted customers. 

SIEG & WALPOLE MFG. CO. 
$82 C Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





J bees-wax. 


right strength is that sufficient for dis- 
solving the dirt, but not the paint. Com- 
mence by sponging the wall all over with 
cold water and plenty of it, so that it lays 
on the face of the wall. Now start with 
the top half and use the flannel and wash- 
ing-fluid. We now see the adv antage of 
the cold sponging; for as the cleaning 
solution runs down, it becomes diluted 
with the cold water, and our wall does 
not get mar‘xed; i.e., bleached, by wash- 
ing ‘‘tears.’”’ When all the top half is 
rubbed and cleaned rinse off the dust with 
plenty of clean cold water, and then dry 
it with the damp wash-leather. Now take 
the lower half and treat it likewisa, tak- 
ing care to leave no water mark from 
imperfect rinsing. Woodwork, whether 
painted or varnished, should be cleaned by 
the same plan, with the aid of a small, 
stiff bristle brush to remove dirt and dust 
from corners and crevices. A good aid 
to paint-cleaning may be prepared by cut- 
ting hard yellow soap—one pound—into 
fine shreds, and then boiling im one quart 
of water. Add tothis two ounces of fine- 
lv levigated pumice-stone, and well mix. 
When cold, we have a soap jelly or 
cream, very convenient for using with 
a flannel, and less likely to streak paint 
by running down than the washing- Paid. 
In London and many other cities of 
Great Britain the use of soft coal and 
gas lighting rapidly blackens the houses. 
This soap cream is used by painters and 
decorators, who have often to clean whole 
houses through—ceilings, walls and wood- 
work —in fashionable quarters. When 
there is gilding on the work the pumice- 
powder must be omitted, as it would 


scratch the gold, while the soap is also | 


used much weaker. The thorough after- 
rinsing and drying with sponge and clean 
wash-leather is the main thing, otherwise 


the dirty water will become bound to the 


paint and show smeary. 

Now, a few hints as to the floors. If 
you have stained margins that are show- 
ing wear, touch up the bad places first, 
and then give a thin coat of stain over 
all. Use equal parts ‘‘floor varnish’’ and 
turpentine ‘tor staining, adding these re- 
spective colors ground in oil: For light 
oak, use raw sienna; for medium and 
dark oak, use burnt umber; for cherry, 
use burnt sienna; add burnt umber for 
a dark shade of cherry. When dry, finish 
with a coat of all ‘‘floor’’ varnish, and 
then rub over with bees-wax dissolved 
in turps. 
and then finished at once with diluted 
This is a good general plan 


Floors may be stained as above, | 


| 
! 


| order to supply those 


should only be washed with warm water 
and soft sponge, using a soft brush for 
intricate work. When repairs are neces- 
sary, proceed thus: After cleaning care- 
fully, touch up the damaged part with 
shellac. When dry, paint the place with 
best coach Japan, or quick-drying var- 
nish. a hen this Japan is dry, but not 
hard, i.e., slightly sticky, apply a little 
of the best gold bronze powder, using a 
soft brush. Gold-leaf may be used for 
gilding over the ‘‘Japan,”’ if desired; but 
good bronze will keep its color for some 
years under fair treatment. An ounce 
of this metal and a small bottle of coach 
Japan, purchased from some reliable deco- 
rator or trade-supply-store, will go further, 
look better and oon longer than double 
the outlay for ready put-up ‘‘liquid gold.”’ 

Frames and other little ornaments may be 
entirely gilded in this way—not, certainly, 





equal to gold-leaf, but to pass all unprac- 
ticed eyes. If any parts of a frame sa 
broken and missing, a little composition | 


ing, which can be readily modeled, and, 
when dry, glued in place. A coat of 
shellac is then necessary before gilding. 

In closing these hints, let me advise the 
worker to avoid cheap material. 


sand—the best oil varnish, or shellac, etc. 
It always pays in the long run, whether 


used by amateurs or professionals. 
F A GRAND ped REF 
MME, A. RUPPERT’S FACE BLEACH. 
MME. A. KRUPPERT says: “I appreciate the fact 


thatthere are thousands and thousands of ladies in the 
United States that would like to try my World-renowned 





may be made from thin glue and whit- | 


Use | 
the best whiting —not a mixture half | 





Face BLeacH; but have been kept from doing so on ac 
count of the price, which is $2.00 per bottle, or 3 pot- 
tles taken together, $5.00. In order that all of these may 
have an opportunity, I will give to every caller, abso 
lutely free during this month, a sample bottle, and in 
living outside of the city, or in 
any part of the world, | will send it safely packed, pl sin 
wrapper, all charges prepaid, on receipt of 25c., silver « 
stain ps. 
Address all communications or call o 


MADAME A. RUPPERT, 6 E. 14th St., N.Y 


FREE 


BLE-ACTION, Five- 
2 hy Self-Cocker, Auto- 
matic Revolver, finely nickel plated, 
centre fire, either 32 or 38 calibre ; 





Por 












FREE! To introduce our cigars: Send us 
your name and address, we will then send 
you 100 of onr best 5 cent Cigars for $4.75. We will 


express the 100 cigars and revolver together C. O.D. 
After re if satisfactory. pay the Express 
ent $4.75. EUROPFON CIGAR CO., Dept., 

Agent $ 48 Cortlandt St. 'N. ¥. City. 


will send new pamphlet free to any 


Book-kee ping, Penmanship, 
Y. Business Forms, Arithmetic 
STUDY. ete., thoroughly taught by MAIL 


at student’s home, Low rates, Trial Lesson and Cat 
2c. BRYANT & pre ATTON, 45 Lafayctie 
St., Buttnlo, N.Y 


ge BABY CARRIAGES @:'8"s. 


iywhere to anyone at Wholesale Prices witho.t 











Huyf f 2 
$15. 50 Carriage for $9.25. 
‘a> 95. 


ing one cent in advance. We pay freight. 
factory. Save deal- 
Large 





ers’ profits. 





™ “* $2.75, 


uyern * Union, 
18 Chisago, Ul, 





164 West Yan Buren b Buy 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


largest institution in the 
world for the treatment of the 
Nerves and Blood 
Moles, Warts, Pim 
les, Freckles, Tan, Red Veins, 
Buparfinous Hair, Powder and 
Birth Marke, and all Skin imper 
fections. 20 years practical 
experience. Inventor of Wood 
bury’s Facial Soap for the 
complexion. For sale at all 
Druggists. Send 10+. forSam 
e Size Cake and 150 page Rook, {illustrated 
JOHN H. \ mee (| Dermatologist, 
Consultation free. 125 West 42d sr.,N.¥ 


9, 75 Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Carrtage 
gumpiote = pissed steel wheels, axle, 
oprings Oe han _ Made of best mate- 
rial,fine! yaaiohedre Mableen.d gue d for 3 years. Khippes 
ond day’ + FREIGHT P. "AIT cy 
75,000 in use. We are the oldest and best known 
on on ofa ki 4, reliable and responcibie. Reference 
wong © 


Yictoce. ‘waira ro bar 


















ere 
and st published. 


catalogue 0 
OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 ‘Wabash hohe Guictes, i. 





FULL BEARD 
AND HAIR |)esf2 
IN 21 DAYS. J 


AGENTS 


Morphine Habit Cared in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Dr. M. W. Case, 809 North Broad Street, PI 
delphia, Pa., is having unparalleled succes 
treating Deafness, Catarrh and Consumption. H 


ol Bien | MOUSTACHE | 








We guarantee $5 per day easy, quick 
and sureto workers. Greatseller. Write 
quick. Royai Mfg. « Milwaukee, Wis 











one desirir t 





y PUMPS Best. Cheapest, Write 
for our book of instruction and oar 
wonderful premium offer. Firip Fone 
Pomp VUo., 310 Bristol Ave., Lockport, N, 


 SPPx 


My ELECTRIC BELT sent on TRIAL FR 
Give size. Dr. Judd, Detroit, Mich. Want ag’ts. FE 
me ce work. $265 to $80 per week enti 








at home, to assist as preparing od. 


drecses, also other writing and easy 











WOMAN'S CO-OPERATIVE TOLLEY co * MiLwat KES, Wis. (las) 

LADIE TONTE ¥s The Only Successful 
Bust Developer known. 

$2.00. Full contidential particulars (se .. ~d yy oes 

Mrs. Dr.H.T.Miller,21 Quincy ‘St. Chie soe 
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ONCE A WEEK. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 


Scott’s Emulsion dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 


perfect food—palatable, ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
easy of assimilation, and coated tongue, loss of appe- 
an appetizer; these es | tite, sallow skin, when caused 
everything to those who | by constipation; and consti- 
are losing flesh and aE 
tT lacs pation is the most frequent 

strength. The combina- 
tion of pure cod-liver oil, cause of all of them. 
the greatest of all fat pro- Book free; ills 25c. At 

> . * 
ducing foods, with Hypo- drugstore te B.F. Allen 
phosphites, provides a te Co.,365 ¢ 
markable agent for Quer}. et, 
F/, / 











ili ( hesn. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, BICYCLE 
New York. Soid by all druggists. 
which is all right— 











Good Soup, Well Served 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit- 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially 
if made with 


LIKE THE 


| swift, light, strong and handsome—the result 

y, | | Of fourteen years of bicycle building—and 
YOU RUN NO RISK. 

ONE PRICE FOR ALL STYLES AND WEIGHTS 


of Catalogue free at any Rambler agency, or by 
Extract mail for two 2-ct, stamps. GORMULLY & JEFFERY 
Pree ES Mra. Co., Chicago, Boston, Washington, New York. 
Our little Cook Book tells how to use Ar- 
mour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a differ- 


ent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 











Te 


NNN 








THE GREAT EYE BEAUTIFIER 


Faith, Dinnis, here’s some fine cold mate. I’m hungry, . Assures Brilliancy, Be y and Strength to th y 
. 3 your full Assu rilliancy, Beauty an rength 1e eye. 
F R E E! Send us} ad- | Cures Bloodshot, Red and Diseased Eyelids. Guaran- 


ame and 
dress and we will send you 100 teed harmless. Send for pamphlet. 


Havana Perfecto 10-cent Cigars ) Skeleton Ban Ideal Wigs 
(retail Value $10.00) for 97.75. In | ¥ SHAW and Waves, $3.00 Up. 
order to introduce this brand we . Py ss fY - 
will send you, free, an elegant, | Wavy cael hoa te 8 ae Convent 
jore th Million Ladies after tryt ke have become constant users of BUTTERMILK TOILET ¢ BD oleircnse’ A. Hi | Pamphlet, “ How to be Beautiful,” sent free. 
More than a Million Ladies rying one cake har mstant usi TRMILK SOAR < Sane ecinied Watch | 1. SHAW, 54 W. 14th Street, New York. 
(retail value $25). Remem- 
ber, the 100 Cigars and 


+ - D 

I 7] 7 I j, ] c %, ‘ 4 < $ A” Watch sent together C.O. 
™~3 . D. cost only $7.75. No 

. S | - : money required until af- 


THEIR CONSCIENCES REBELLED. 








t of the clock) Sure, and we can’t eat it, Bill—it’s Friday 


Hunting 





« 4 VAY ter fullexamination. Size 

‘ . “} ye ladies’ watch, 2 inches; 

Ol e Oap | r rents’,8 inches. Address 

' < 2D: 2 No. 109. 

contains all of the healing, cooling and soft- < ‘ dined 

ening qualities which have always followed pdt Aad’, CHATNEDEE 
4 ; / 0 A 

the use of pure Buttermilk. fie cHanm LREE 

These qualities make it leasing soap \ yr, bdDO you WANT WORK ? CUT THIS OUT and send it to us with your name 

hese qual ak a pleasing soay ; és a) We can put you in the way of making from $204 and address, and we will send you this elegant watch 

t P to $so weekly, in any locality, if you apply ai You examine it and if you 

aii nf as 8 agent our sample 


to use, and give the face and hands a vs 
. . ae _— , . / | ing, women succeed as we 
and clearness that is so prized by Ladies, —_— a Pas .’ No humbug, we mean just what we 


say. Address at once for full particulars, 
For Sale Everywhere. afte,” Box 5305, Hos 


“<i a on, Mass. 
It is offered at a popular price, and yet 


ccis ly “Cent soap on . (4 5 
excels any 25-cent ap on the market y Is a DISEASE: 
—_——. . 4 ; ty 4 Itean be Cured 
aT © FOI Pocus a 7 . . / by administer- 
. _— > a “ : ing D 
, ( 





beau'y 





— ee 
Se r. Haines’ Golden Specifie. 1t can be 
PULL-SIZE C given without the knowledge of the patient, if 
( esired, in coffee, tea or articles of food. Cures 
i a ll | . $ : uaranteed. Send for circulars. GOLDEN . 
Buttermilk = —= : = §; PECIFIC CO.,,185 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 
r= ih we , 82° The Only Cure, Beware of Imitators, 


SHAVING STICK. 


The Gentleman’s Delight. E F ' . + By | r YC L CASH for distributing ctroulars. Enclose 
The ya ‘ R Per stamp. U.8. Distributing Bureau, Chicags 


Purest Soothing 








Heali The Best Hf Fy 


Sold Everywhere. | CQSMQ BUTTERMILK SOAP COMPANY, which All World’s Championships | AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


10 Cents for Sample. . 
185-187 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. OF '92 AND '93 WERE WON, | feu Brenig Penslhe Aaante wakhes BOB por meee. 
| Monroe Eraser Mf’g Co., X 108, La Crosse, Wis. : 








arethestrongest wheels, as well as the lightest made 
The 23-pound road wheel and 19-pound racer are the 
firmest, speediest, safest, lightest wheels known. The 


| RALEIGH bearings are u led for light- 1 
THE TEXAS CHAIR GAR ROUTE. | $5 00 IN G Ol D qualities, For catalogue ure r light-running | nwWVOMEN W! Scan CROCHET 
e _ THE RALEIGH } 2081-3 7rn Ave., New York. ||] HOME to occupy their 5) time PROFITABL y 
, CYCLE CoO., | 289 WapasH AvE., Cuicago. |Add 200 STATE ST. OA 











Presented to any person send- 
ing Five Subscriptions to 














FOR 60 
DAYS. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! NO MONEY REQUIRED IN ADVANCE. 
BOX OF 50 CIGARS AND WATCH FOR $2.75. 100,000 TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 
CUT THIS OUT and send it to us with your name and address, (no money required in advance) and we will send 
to you by express, same day we receive your order, one box containing 50 ef Our Celebrated 5c. Cigars, and 
in the same package a genuine Solid Niekel Plated Watch, stem winder and setter, enamel dial, oil tempered, un- 
=. ene breakable mainspring, finely finished train, jeweled balance, dust proof, finely polished case, a splendid timekeeper. 
A written guarantee for 5 Years sent with eve tch. You examine the goods at the express office and if satis- 


The GREAT TIC factory, pay the express agent @2.75 and express charges, and the box of 50 Cigars, Wateh, Chain and Charm 
_ WEEKLY of N York a errheaces sapien ta tame centile, an att aiaaaibeman tae aaias Gene = ee 
» New c. nd speculators ordering large quan s, w y yr 
; 4 4z 0 ew +or Write to-day. THE CHICAGO WATCH CO., 281 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

WAGNER PALACE SLEEPING CARS Containing timelv, interesting | 

- ’ matter relative to subjects 
AND 
POLITICAL, VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS SOCIAL AND 
on as, Taare HUMOROUS. 139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
te eae etd Subecription, postpaid, ®4.coa yeer. Semple NEW YORK CITY. 
JAMES BARKER, a eee ddress This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregafion de Notre Dame (Montreal), 


AND T T AGENT, St. Lovis, M TAMMANY TIMES CoO., s a select and li «i school for young ladies desirous of pursuing any branch of higher education. 


A special induce it is here offered to those who would acquire a thorough and practical knowledge 
of the French age. Drawing, Painting, Vocal Music, Type-writing and Stenography taught by 








Opposite Tammany Hall, New Yorx Crry. 





month; any one car 
an Elementary Course. A few young lady boarders can be accommodated in the Convent. Reopens 


make remedy at home Miss 

Eanes eral. DPE AIPNESS. &.HEAD NOISES CURED | Sepremters.” For torms and particulars apply 

at by Petk’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions, hispers | - ™ 
Dear S 


reduce 15 Ibs . " . 
FA FOLKS <p : 7 Professors holdir estimonials of superior ability from many of the American Clergy. There is also 
1} 


ne 
, * 


THE LADY SUPERIOR. 


npt 
¥) Ibs. and feel splendid 


ing. Nosickness. Part’cls (sealed ward, Successful when all remedies fail. Sold 
Co 4.@., Box 44, St. Louis, Mo, | ealy by F. Huweos, 863 B’way, N.Y, Witte far book ot prootek REE | References required. 





